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Ames all the Fall’s fine new 
books for boys and girls none is 
more warmly welcomed than this 
generous anthology celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of the maga- 
zine that has introduced millions 
of children to the delights of 


good reading. 


Here, selected from Jack and Jill, 
are twelve short biographies, one 
for each month of the year about 
someone born that month, forty- 
five short stories, and a verse or 
two foreach month, enchantingly 
illustrated with wash drawings 
from Beth Krush’s talented 
brush. 


Lovely to look at and a joy to 
read, this is the perfect gift book 
— a child’s own anthology, which 
its readers will enjoy to the full, 
and treasure for years. 
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BORZOT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE SILVER BUTTON BORROWED TREASURE 


by Helen D. Olds 


How a little boy overcame his 
fear of going to school all by 
himself. Illustrated in two col- 
ors by Harold Berson. Ages 
4-6. Reinforced binding. $2.50 


THE WONDERFUL 
TUMBLE OF 
TIMOTHY SMITH 


by Doris Faber 


Timothy sprains his wrist and 
then finds a new home for the 
village library. Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall. Ages 7-10. 
$2.50 


by Anne Colver 


Treasure is a horse that carries 
two girls into adventure and 
an act of kindness. Illustrated 
by Bernard Krigstein. Ages 
7-10. $2.50 


FREDDY AND 
THE DRAGON 


by Walter Brooks 


New adventures of the inimi- 
table Freddy and all the other 
Bean farm animals. Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. Ages 8-12. 
$3.00 


Send for free catalog and bookmarks 
BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 





From our Fall Books* 


CURIOUS GEORGE FLIES A KITE 


by Margret and H. A. Rey is a book the begin- 
ning reader can read by himself. This fifth story 
about America’s favorite and most mischievous 
monkey is written with only 218 different words. 
Sept. 26 $2.75, $3.00 GSLB (Free promotional material ) 


NORTH STAR BOOKS, 


our impressive new non fiction series about famous men and events 
in American history. are written by distinguished authors. who are 
authorities in their fields. Hlustrated in two color halftone and _ in- 
cluding glossaries. indexes and maps. they are handsome as well as 
authoritative books, 

Aves Il and up $1.95 (Also in Library Binding) 


The first six coming this Fall are: 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH — Great Days of Whaling, illus. by Victor 
Mays 

MARY ELLEN CHASE Sailing the Seven Seas, illus. by John 
O'Hara Cosgrave I1** 

PAUL I. WELLMAN Gold in California, illus. by Lorence 
Bjorklund 

STERLING NORTH Young Thomas Edison, illus. with di- 
agrams and photographs 

DAVID LAVENDER The Trail to Santa Fe, illus. by Nicholas 
Eggenhofer 

RALPH MOODY Riders of the Pony Express, illus. by 
Robert Riger 


* Write for our Fall Bulletin 
**Prints of the Clipper Ship, Flying Cloud 


and Down Easter, Polaris are available for 
display. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Dutton books 


ALLE 


THE WORLD OF CHRISTOPHER ROBIN ited B: 


by A. A. MILNE. WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG and NOW WE ARE SIX quero 
complete with all the enchanting Christopher Robin verses, and 9 new lustrate 


full-color illustrations plus all the original drawings by E. H. Shepard! 
A beautiful gift book, companion to last year’s THE WORLD OF POOH. Ages 


6 up. September. 


PATSY PAT, A DUCK’S STORY 


Photographed by GRETE MANNHEIM, 
Story by Elizabeth S. Helfman. Who loved 
Patsy Pat enough to tie the beautiful red 
ribbon around her neck? Irresistible photo- 
graphs tell the enchanting story of Patsy 
Pat’s visit to all the farm animals to find the 
answer. Ages 3-6. September. $2.50 


BEST IN SHOW 
Story and Pictures by FRED GWYNNE. A 
wryly humorous picture story of a small girl 
whose funny dog wins first in a show because 
it looks just like the judge! Expanded from 
drawings in Sports Illustrated, this has all 
the elements of a classic. Ages 4-7. September. 
$2.25 


SMALL MIRACLE AT LOURDES 


by MARIE McSWIGAN. Illustrated by Don 
Lambo. For this Centennial Year of the 
shrine at Lourdes — the story of a typical 
American boy, his most cherished possession, 
a cowboy suit, and the part he plays in the 
cure of his French friend. Ages 7-11. 

September. $2.50 


GREENWOOD SUMMER 

by MARJORY BARTLETT SANGER. II- 
lustrated by Christine Price. The author of 
The Bird Watchers, with her rare gift for 
combining a human story with nature lore, 
writes of a brother and sister’s stay at a 
nature camp. Ages 8-12. September. $2.95 


ZIP-ZIP GOES TO VENUS 

by JOHN M. SCHEALER. Illustrated by 
Hans Helweg. The Martian boy, Zip-Zip, 
blasts off from Earth in his spaceship to visit 
Venus. With him go four Earth children who 
learn a good deal about science on a journey 
full of humor and excitement. Ages 8-12. 
September. $2.75 
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$3.95 


OUNG 
MATELOT, LITTLE SAILOR OF BRITTAN) REG: 
Written and Illustrated by ROSALIE (eel, Ed 
FRY. A charming setting — a warm-heari@y Arlin 
little girl — a friendly fisherman’s family ve refe 
and a kitten rescued from the sea — all ape trair 
part of this imaginative story for ages 8-lfe your 
September. $2Bre “You 


ine. Ph 
THE MYSTERY OF McCLELLAN CREEK ERIC 
by WANDA JAY CAMPBELL. Illustrat 
by Everett Raymond Kinstler. A missi ESTER 
boat and a haunting echo in the canyon alegy BRU 
three boys to danger in this thrilling stogorence 
set in the Texas Panhandle. Ages 11-lfAmerica 
August. $2Mmerica 

lustrat 


THE GOLDEN HAWKS 0k on 
OF GENGHIS KHAN ver pub 
by RITA RITCHIE. Illustrated by Loren “ te 
F. Bjorklund. A boy’s stirring adventures if” ete 
the year 1218 as he crosses Genghis Khan§igyep 
great Mongol empire on horseback to wa. 

back the symbolic Golden Hawks for his ow LEN 
country. A Junior Literary Guild Selectio 4 
Ages 12 up. August. 5 


; rofessc 
SWORDS, STARS AND BARS aliforn 


by LEE McGIFFIN. Illustrated by Robey ¢ 


MacLean. Action-packed biographicih, 
sketches about the heroes of the Southem;, 
cavalry — those “pistol-hearted horsemétp\onont 
of the Confederacy. A thrilling introductit§,4 15, 
to Civil War history. Ages 12 up. Aue 2up. C 


BIG DEAL — 
by JANET LAMBERT. The popular autho os 
of WE’RE GOING STEADY really understané in the ; 
teen-agers! She proves it again with this d xpediti 
lightful new story about a girl who organiz rading 
a fair and turns an empty vacation into ounter 
wonderful time for all her teen-age frien§yi...:, 
Ages 13-17. August. $2/ 


0 
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ALLENGE OF THE UNKNOWN 


lied by SIR EDMUND HILLARY, the 
mqueror of Everest and the South Pole. 
lustrated with photographs. An anthology 
{ high adventure, of first-hand accounts by 
reat modern explorers from the Poles to the 
ngles, from sea floor to mountain peaks, 
om subterranean caves to outer space. Ages 
2 up. September. $3.75 


OUNG DANCER’S CAREER BOOK 


»yREGINA J. WOODY. Foreword by Lydia 
el, Editor of Dance Magazine. Drawings 
#y Arline Thomson. A unique and authorita- 
ve reference book that covers all aspects of 
e training, education and performance of 
e young dancer. Written by the Editor of 
e“Young Dancer” section of Dance Maga- 
ine. Photos. Ages 12 up. September. $3.50 


ERICAN INDIANS, 

im@ESTERDAY AND TODAY 

y BRUCE GRANT. Over 200 drawings by 

orence F. Bjorklund. The history of the 
merican Indian, from the discovery of 

‘Bmerica till today, in a magnificent, profusely 
lustrated encyclopedia. The only complete 
0k on Indian customs, beliefs, legends, etc., 
ver published! Over 800 entries — each an ex- 
iting tale in itself. Cross-indexed. Ages 12 

‘ap. October. $4.95 


EMENTS OF THE UNIVERSE 


yGLENN T. SEABORG and EVANS G. 
‘ALENS. Illustrated with photographs, 
prarts, diagrams. Nobel Prize winner and 
‘Brofessor of Chemistry at the University of 
alifornia, Dr. Seaborg has collaborated with 
vans G. Valens to tell the fascinating story 
._p! the 102 chemical elements for teen-agers. 
pased on their famous educational TV series, 

authoritative volume covers the natural 
lements and explains in detail the discovery 
i'd production of all synthetic elements. Ages 
2up. October. $3.95 


EELBOAT JOURNEY 


by ZACHARY BALL. Illustrated by Hans 
gelweg. History and adventure are combined 
#2 the story of a boy who joins a keelboat 
if'Pedition up the Missouri, helps found a 
tading post in the Oregon territory and en- 
ounters Indians, treacherous waters and 
ustering keelboatmen. Ages 14 up. August. 

$2.95 


SONG FOR A LUTE 


by MARGUERITE VANCE. Full-color 
frontispiece. Illustrated by J. Luis Pellicer. 
At fourteen, Anne, daughter of Warwick the 
Kingmaker, became a pawn in the political 
chess game of the 1400’s. Forced into mar- 
riage, she escaped to join the cousin she 
loved — Richard, Duke of Gloucester — the 
man who made her Queen of England. A true 
love story set in the days of the Wars of the 
Roses. Ages 13-17. August. $2.95 


DIM THUNDER 


by WILLIAM CAMPBELL GAULT, author 
of SPEEDWAY CHALLENGE, THUNDER ROAD, etc. 
The early days of racing — of the Marmon, 
Stutz, and Pierce Arrow — together with an 
intriguing mystery, make this one of the 
best of Gault’s tremendously popular stories 
of auto racing. Ages 14 up. August. $2.75 


KAREN 

by BORGHILD DAHL. A fearless Nor- 
wegian girl and her sister migrate to the 
United States in the 1870's. Her marriage 
and life on the Dakota prairie give older 
girls a realistic picture of pioneer lives. Re- 
issued by popular demand. Ages 14 up. 
August. $3.50 


A SEED SHALL SERVE 


THE STORY OF TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, 

SPIRITUAL LEADER OF MODERN JAPAN 

by CHARLIE MAY SIMON. One of the 
great Christian leaders of the modern world, 
Kagawa has been called “the Schweitzer of 
Japan.” Illegitimate, orphaned at four, he 
was reared by a bitter stepmother. He won 
his Ph.D. at Princeton, then returned to help 
the poor of the Tokyo slums. The author, who 
worked with Kagawa in Japan, has created a 
beautjfully written and memorable biography. 
Photographs. Ages 14 up. September. $3.00 


PEBBLE IN A POOL 


THE WIDENING CIRCLES OF 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER’S LIFE 

by ELIZABETH YATES. A portrait of the 
dynamic personality, famous novelist, phil- 
anthropist and scholar, whose energy and 
creativity will inspire imaginative young 
readers. Photos. Ages 14 up. September. $3.50 


fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Youngsters Grow 
on Imaginative Books 


“Imaginative and stimulating books are rich in those identifica- 
tion and role-playing opportunities youngsters need to mature.” 


DR. JEANNE KIRKPATRICK, Child Specialist 


HATS 
MAKE YOU HAPPY 


BY PHILIP B. KUNHARDT, JR. 
With PHOTOGRAPHS by the AUTHOR 


From Davy Crockett and Robin Hood to a paper- 
hatted farmer, here are Peter’s amusing and de- 
lightful adventures with hats. Fascinating tri- 
corns, Indian feathers, French berets and lamp- 
shade hats will help youngsters identify with the 
world around them, “This ... happy story will 
entertain pre-schoolers, amuse beginning readers.” 


—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
Ages 4-7. 


52.00 


WINDY 
AND THE WILLOW WHISTLE 


BY EDITH THACHER HURD 
Illustrated by CLEMENT HURD 


The wistful story of a boy who wants a whistle— 
to make the wind sing and frogs leap—a whistle 
to do just what every child knows a whistle’s 
magic can do. “A most enjoyable, refreshing 
picture-story easy enough for the beginning 
reader and fun for reading aloud. Delightful.”— 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. Instructions on the jacket Ages 5-9. 
tell how to make a real willow whistle. $2.50, 


BOTH BOOKS CLOTHBOUND WITH REINFORCED LIBRARY BINDING 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





News Notes to Members and 


Potential Members of YASD 


PAULINE WINNICK, President, YASD, 


1958-1959 


PAULINE WINNICK 


Bringing together all ALA members who are concerned with the read- 
ing—yes, and with the non-reading—of young adults, the Young Adult 
Services Division enters its third year as a type of activity division. Plans 
go forward to fulfill its objectives and to anticipate, as well as to serve, 
the needs of its enlarged, varied membership. 

The news notes which follow will highlight just a few of the continu- 
ing and newly initiated activities of the Division. 

The West Meets East Project (Top of the News, May 1958) was dra- 
matically launched at the San Francisco Conference under the leadership 
of Jane S. McClure, when Cynthia Bowles conveyed, in her glowing talk, 
the premise and the promise of our young people knowing and respecting 
their counterparts in Asia and Africa. Certainly each person present was 
stimulated to work toward this end in her own bailiwick. We are hopeful 
that the abbreviated, provisional handbook distributed then, Richer by 
Asia, will receive financial support from foundation funds in order to be 
expanded and put into the hands of librarians from coast to coast. It will 
be a “guide for planning various types of programs to promote West-East 
understanding among young adults.” Good luck to our past president, 
Jane S. McClure (Coordinator, Work with Young Adults, Free Library, 
Philadelphia) in her chairmanship of the West Meets East Project. 

The Division is fortunate to have, jointly with the Children’s Services 
Division, a publication of such caliber as Top of the News through which 
the membership can learn the significant happenings in the field of work 
with young adults. Here we can exchange professional experiences, 
philosophies, developments, bibliographies, inspiration, and we can 
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strengthen our esprit de corps. Are YASD members finding what they 
need in this quarterly? A special committee is charged with searching for 
the answer to this question and will welcome comments addressed to 
Chairman Alice Louise LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

When National Library Week arrives on April 12, 1959, will young 
adults be attracted to their school and public libraries by specially pre- 
pared book lists and reading promotion materials? Suggestions to your 
Division president on this subject may result in a reading list or lists 
being prepared for national use during the 1959 National Library Week. 

A YASD publishers’ relations committee is being formed as the result 
of a most interesting, informal meeting of some publishers and young 
adult librarians, at which the problem of “scouting” suitable adult fiction 
for young adults was explored. This committee promises to be of con- 
siderable help to publishers who want to learn about librarians’ needs 
and criteria, and to librarians whose book selection can profit by receiving 
more information from publishers about adult titles they consider desir- 
able reading for maturing young people. Grace P. Slocum, Coordinatot 
of Work with Young People, Public Library, Brooklyn, has a stimulating 
assignment as chairman. 

“The World of Books,” announces President Emerson Greenaway, is 
to be the theme of the annual conference, June 21-27, 1959, being held in 
Washington, D. C. Whatever stage of development young adult work may 
be in, in school or public library, the selection of books and their indi- 
vidual projection are of primary importance. Professional satisfaction 
lies in our seeing how a book can bring a new world of endeavor, identi- 
fication, awareness, or direction to a young person at the crucial time of 
adolescence. ‘““The World of Books” will motivate the planning of our 
elected conference program chairman, Sara Siebert, Assistant Coordinator 
of Work with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. You 
may be sure she will be pleased to know what you hope to gain from 
attending the YASD program meetings in Washington. 

The Division’s membership list is an impressive one. What it represents 
is a large and wonderful reservoir of experienced people who have com- 
mon professional concerns and ideals. It is marvelous to contemplate what 
could be initiated and added to our stream of ideas and activities were 
each member to make his relationship to the Division a personalized one 
by writing comments and reactions to the program. Let us, this year, 
share the thinking, the planning, the accomplishments of YASD. 


from children’s books and also recom- 

Reprints Offered mends twenty other good books to read. 

Reprints (without color) can be obtained 

A delightful double page spread in the — for bulletin board and other uses for 5¢ 

NEA Journal for May, 1958, entitled’ each from NEA, 1201—16th St., N.W., 

“You'll Want to Meet,” pictures four very Washington 6, D. C. No orders for less 
well known characters and one family — than $1.00. 
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A Year with Books 


EvizABeTH Nespirr, President, CSD, 


1958-19059 


ELIZABETH NESBITT 


The theme for the 1959 ALA Conference will be “The World of Books.” 
The selection and introduction of good books, the preservation of true 
literature, is a constant interest of the Children’s Services Division. The 
selection of the books to receive the Newbery and Caldecott Medals is an 
annual challenge to our knowledge and our critical judgment of chil- 
dren’s books. Each year, the work carried on by the Committee on Selec- 
tion of Foreign Children’s Books brings to us, in the literal sense, a 
world of children’s books. This year, with happy relevance to the theme 
for 1958-59, two additional committees, appointed every five years, will be 
concerned with the appraisal and re-appraisal of literature for children. 

The Books Worth Their Keep Committee will review the publications 
of 1950 through 1954, with the intention of issuing, in 1960, a list of titles 
considered by the committee to have permanent significance. Tentatively, 
we hope that part of the program meeting of the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion at the Washington Conference may be devoted to open discussion of 
books which are “worth their keep.” 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee will begin its work of 
selection of an author or illustrator who over the years has made a sub- 
stantial and lasting contribution to literature for children, and who will 
be awarded the Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal in 1960. Both this committee 
and the Newbery-Caldecott Committee will seek nominations from the 
membership. 

This is a year when we can devote ourselves whole-heartedly to books, 
a year in which CSD will have every opportunity to contribute signifi- 
cantly to a better knowledge and more valid criticism of children’s books. 
Good reading to you all! 
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Books on Alaska by Alaskans 


ELLEN MARTIN BrinsMAbE, Public Schools, Fairbanks, Alaska 


With the admission of Alaska into the Union, that great but still un- 
known land will be given an increased amount of attention. Since so 
much that is fanciful and romantic has been written about Alaska, there 
will be need for careful selection in order to give more accurate concepts 
of a land that has been for nearly a century a comparatively unknown 
part of the United States. 

It is natural that writers who are native to Alaska or have lived there 
for some time should present the best pictures of life in Alaska. The fol- 
lowing group of Alaskan authors has been chosen as representative of the 
best that has been written in the field of literature for children and young 
people. 

The books by Fred and Sara Machetanz are excellent examples of ac- 
curate and dependable material on Alaska because the authors base their 
stories on their own experiences. On Arctic Ice and Panuk, Eskimo Sled 
Dog, are stories of the Eskimos in western Alaska. Barney Hits the Trail 
tells the story of a young boy from the Middle West who visits an uncle 
in western Alaska and gains new impressions of similarities and contrasts 
in the new land. Rick of High Ridge fills a need in being the only book 
for young people on homesteading in Alaska. Where Else but Alaska, 
the factual account of this couple’s own experiences in homesteading near 
Anchorage, presents the hardships and the fun of homesteading in 
Alaska. 

No finer books for young people are written than those by Margaret 
Bell, who lives on an island near Ketchikan. Her stories are based on the 
family’s experiences from the time her grandparents came to Alaska in 
the 1880's. Although the stories deal with the different generations of the 
family, they do not have the objectionable qualities of a series. Danger 
on Old Baldy, Enemies in Icy Strait, and Pirates of Icy Strait are all good 
adventure stories for approximately the fourth to sixth grade level. Watch 
for a Tall White Sail is a perceptively written story of the adjustments a 
Vancouver family makes in adapting to a raw but beautiful land. A 
thread of ‘teen-age romance is indicated in the title. Totem Casts a 
Shadow has the same heroine and develops particularly the understanding 
relationship between the family and their neighbors, the Haida Indians. 
Ride Out the Storm is not so much a story of Alaska as it is that of an 
Alaskan girl’s adjustment to boarding school life in the States in contrast 
to the tranquil and secure life she has known since childhood. A later 
book for girls is Love Is Forever, which follows the romance started in 
Watch for a Tall White Sail. The brother's story of his love for a part 
Haida girl in spite of his father’s displeasure is told in Wolf House. All 
of Margaret Bell’s stories give the reader the feel of the land. 
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Another writer for older boys and girls is Kathrene Pinkerton. Hidden 
Harbor is the story of pioneer life on Chichagof Island in southeastern 
Alaska. The ingenuity of Alaskans, old and young, in working out their 
own problems in a pioneer environment is well handled, as is the fine 
understanding of the family for the Tlingit Indians. Second Meeting and 
Year of Enchantment continue the ‘teen-age romances. 

Alaskan dog stories have always been popular, and Jackie Landru 
writes from her own experience. Mrs. Landru has lived all her life in 
Alaska and knows dogs. She drives her own team in the women’s races of 
the North American Championship races held each year in Fairbanks. 
Sled Dog of Alaska, a winner of the “Boy’s Life” Dodd Mead prize, is the 
story of a high school boy in Fairbanks who befriended several mistreated 
dogs, trained them for the trail, and finally entered them in the races. 

Stories of other animals are also popular. Harold McCracken, a 
naturalist with many years in Alaska, has written some excellent studies 
in this field. Biggest Bear on Earth, Last of the Sea Otters, and Son of 
the Walrus King tell interesting stories along with the information on 
the life of these animals in their natural habitats. Sentinel of the Snow 
Peaks is a favorite story of a mountain sheep on an island of the Mala- 
spina Glacier in the St. Elias Range of southeastern Alaska. McCracken 
writes his stories with the observations of the trained naturalist, and all 
his stories carry a strong message for conservation. 

Flaming Bear, based on an old Aleutian legend, is in a somewhat 
different vein from McCracken’s other beoks. The search by a young 
Aleut for the mysterious bear of his forefathers’ tales is a fascinating story 
of mystery and adventure. Toughy, Bulldog of the Arctic, is the factual 
account of the bulldog that accompanied the author on the McCracken- 
Stoll Arctic Expedition for the American Museum of Natural History. 
Toughy’s charming and ingratiating personality, his insatiable curiosity, 
and his genius for getting into predicaments make delightful and in- 
formative reading. 

For real information on Eskimos as they lived in the past, now true 
for only the most remote areas, two little beoks written and illustrated 
by an Eskimo fill a real need. Eskimo Customs and Eskimo Life by Robert 
Mayakok and published by the Nome Nugget are distinctly Alaskan. 
Mayakok was born in Wales, the farthest-west point, and has traveled 
widely over Alaska as well as in the States. His interpretations of older 
customs and life are superior to anything that one of another culture and 
language could write. 

One story that is not by an Alaskan but that is a satisfying “true” story 
for children is Eben, the Crane, by Alma Savage. Eben’s flight feathers 
had not developed at the time the other cranes flew south, but he was 
rescued by an Eskimo boy and given to Otto Geist, paleontologist at the 
University of Alaska. Eben became a satisfactory pet with a distinct per 
sonality and a gift for adventure. He wintered with a flock of chickens at 
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Nenana and made himself useful in becoming the protector of the flock 
against predators, 

These selections are a few of the outstanding books dealing with 
Alaska for children and young people. Other worth-while selections can 
be found with their particular recommendations in the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, Children’s Books on Alaska. 


Mrs. Brinsmade’s bibliography, “Children’s Books on Alaska,” may be 
obtained for $1.00 postpaid from Adler's Bookshop, Box 1599, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 


Calling Attention To 


Selected by an AYPL Committee: Carow BircHMeter, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Atvin GAMAGE, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Grorrrry Witson, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 


“Coming of Age in the U. S.” Consumer Reports. Vol. 23, No. 7 (July, 
1958) P. 384-386. 
Parents and those working with teen-agers will find information on the character- 
istics of the transition to adult life. 

Louisiana State University Library School, Baton Rouge. “Library Serv- 
ice for Young Adults by Interested Librarians.” (February, 1958) 
84 p. Free. 

Proceedings of the second in a series of workshops initiated by the Projects Com- 
mittee of YASD to consider services to meet the reading needs of adolescents. 
“On High School Reading and Book Reports.” National Education As- 

sociation Journal. Vol. 47, No. 3 (March, 1958) p. 166-167. 


Ideas from half a dozen schools about student reading programs and book reports. 


Remmers, H. H. and Radler, D. H. “Teen Age Attitudes.” Scientific 
American. Vol. 198, No. 6 (June 1958) p. 25-29. 
The authors of The American Teenager bring their polling results up to date and 
re-examine their conclusions. 


Spiegler, C. G. “Right Book at the Right Time.” National Education 
Association Journal. Vol. 47, No. 5 (May, 1958) p. 285-287. 
The neglected nonreader can be led with skill to break the reading barrier and 
find reading a pleasure. 


“Worried World of the Teen-Ager.” Science Digest. Vol. 43, No. 4 (April, 
1958) p. 22-25. 
A summary of a survey of 30,000 young people in the Chicago area reveals some 
of their problems. 
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: This is an excerpt from the speech 
of CyNTHIA Bow Les, author of At 
Home in India, given at the joint 
natic. YASD-ASD meeting in San Fran- 
rs to cisco, in July. 
{ log 
Tizz, 
An 
— CyntHtA BowLes 
den- . ; : , 
mc I am convinced that the people of the countries of Europe and 
the Americas can come to know, understand, and appreciate the people 
wie of the countries of Asia and Atrica, I am hoping that it may be helpful 
ries to you if I tell you of a few of the friends I knew in India and my experi- 
ences with them which led me to this deep conviction. I hope I will be 
-. able to pass a little of this conviction on to you. I hope that this in turn 
will make the job you have assumed of helping young Americans come 
AL to an understanding of Asia and Africa a bit easier. 
ve I must admit that it was the very real differences that exist between 
this country and India which impressed me most the first month or so I 
ng was there. There are innumerable easy-to-see, superficial differences 
we which stand out when one is a stranger to any community. It is these 
differences which Kipling and other visitors to India apparently saw and 
oa were impressed by. 
ry Within the next two years that I was in India, I had the opportunity 
to see beneath these superficialities. During these two years 1 attended a 
ie crowded high school a couple of miles from our home in India’s capital, 
New Delhi; worked in a children’s ward of a large government hospital 
and in a small clinic in the same city; and for a week my first summer in 
” India lived with, and helped as I could, a group of public health nurses 
in a small village in Delhi state. For eight months I studied at a univer- 
R sity on the eastern side of India. And I spent my last four months in 






India living in the homes and sharing the daily routines of various of 
my Indian friends. 

I would like you to think, as I speak of my friends, whether you be- 
lieve it would be easy for other American young people to get to know 
these Indian young people. Think also whether or not you feel that there 
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are really basic differences which would stand in the way of their under 
standing one another. 

The first friend I would like to introduce to you is a girl called Sabra, 
whose home is in a small village in the northern part of India. I had 
come to know Sabra when she came to New Delhi one winter to visit her 
father, who was working in our home as a domestic servant. 

I am speaking of Sabra first because she typifies in many ways a ma- 
jority of Indian girls. She represents not the educated, revolutionary 
group of Indian young people who will be the future leaders of their 
country, but rather that group of young people who will be the farmers 
and artisans and housewives of the village communities. 


When I first met her, Sabra was about fourteen, an attractive plain- | 


looking girl, who braided her long jet black hair into a single thick braid. 
Like most Indian girls, Sabra wore no makeup, wore open sandals or 
walked barefoot, and dressed in a simple cotton dress. Whenever she 
went out of her home, she was careful to pull her long scarf over her 
head to indicate her modesty in the presence of men not of her family. 
Sabra was a Moslem by religion, and when she went outside her own 
village area she wore the burkha, the coverall garment worn by the 
women of the Moslem religion who still remain in purdha. 

I spent a very happy week with Sabra and her family in their village 
home. She, her uncle, and small sister met me at the tiny railroad station 
near her village. We crowded into a small horse-pulled cart and after 
about three miles on a dusty, deserted, paved road, turned off on a 
bullock cart path which led to the village a mile away. The fields around 
the village had been recently harvested and stretched dry and empty. 

Sabra’s home was at the far edge of the cluster of small mud houses 
that made up the village. Most of it was a big, open courtyard, where we 
slept at night and sat in the early morning and in the evenings, when it 
was cool, and in which Sabra’s mother put the grains and fruits to dry 
under the hot, morning sun. Small rooms around the courtyard were for 
storage of grains and the scanty farm equipment. 

Sabra lived here with her uncle, her mother, sister, three small 
brothers, and her grandfather—a tall, gentle, aristocratic-looking old 
man. Sabra’s family was typical of several village families who live in 
areas where the land is becoming crowded. Normally, under the joint 
family system, all of her uncles would have remained at home to help 
their father farm the land. But as the village population had grown, the 
land had become unable to support them all; and except for the eldest, 
all of Sabra’s uncles, like her father, had gone away to different cities 
to work in mills or factories or in private homes as servants. 

Each morning Sabra and I rose at dawn, rolled up the bedding and 
stood the cots on the porch. At this time Sabra did her share of the 
house-cleaning. Daily she swept the earthen floor and fed the chickens 
housed in an upturned basket in the courtyard, scrubbed the pots and 
pans left from the night before, and drew water from the well. 
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The younger children ate some food which their mother had _ pre- 
pared from last night’s left-overs, while Sabra and | worked. With the 
children the two men of the household ate, then Sabra and I, and lastly 
the mother. ‘Then two of the children were off to school and the men to 
their post-harvesting work. 

Sabra and her mother and I spent the morning in various ways. Often 
there was grain to pick over and grind in the heavy stone hand mill. 
There was the midday food to prepare. Sometimes Sabra and I washed 
clothes or sewed together. Or if we did not work, we simply sat and 
talked or visited neighbors. 

The children came home from school at about 10:30 and we ate soon 
after. The main food at each meal was unleavened wheat bread. With 
the bread we ate either a highly spiced potato or egg, or occasionally a 
vegetable curry. Meat was not available though the family did not object 
to it on religious principle. Whether or not we had vegetables depended 
on the unpredictable visits of a vegetable peddler from a distant village. 
Milk was rather a luxury and was bought for the children before each 
meal from the family across the lane who owned a cow. After lunch we 
rested through most of the afternoon, during the greatest heat of the day. 
We ate supper early in the evening and slept soon after it became dark. 

Sabra at fourteen was responsible for a large share of the household 
work and the care of her brothers and sister. She lived a protected, se- 
cure life with her family, her future certain. Her parents would arrange 
a marriage for her in a year or two. 

As a child, Sabra had not had any formal education, but was learning 
reading and writing now from a neighbor. She had an immense igno- 
rance of the rest of the world. At the same time, she and her friends were 
very curious about me and my country and questioned me for hours. 
Where was I from? What was my home village like? Was I married? Why 
not? Did I have any brothers or sisters? Had I been to school? 

Although Sabra’s village was more or less isolated, many of the 
village people had been to the city to visit relatives, as Sabra had. This 
movement of the village people outside of their own village area had 
created in Sabra’s village—as it has in villages throughout India—a 
realization that there are different ways of living and that the way of the 
village was not the only way or possibly even the best. 

This in turn had created a certain strain and confusion among the 
young people of Sabra’s village. The older generation, on which the 

continuity and stability of life in the village had depended for centuries, 
was no longer infallible. However, this confusion was much less evident 
in Sabra’s village than in many others I visited. Although the village 
people had gone out of the village and seen new things, the effect of this 
was limited by their limited perception and understanding, and their 
almost unshakeably strong faith in the superiority of the ways of their 
village. 

No outside person, no agricultural worker, or doctor or teacher had 
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come into the village with the idea of changing village ways. The village 
had not as yet been exposed to modern ideas of farming and sanitation. 
The mouth of the well where we drew water each morning was uncov- 
ered and level with the ground and could be easily contaminated. The 
dirty household water was allowed to run into the village lane. Sabra’s 
uncle plowed, sowed, and harvested in the manner of his ancestors many 
decades before him. 

Moreover, Sabra and her family shared the apathy which allowed 
these things to remain as they were. The people of Sabra’s village were, 
of necessity, cautious people. They had nothing to fall back on if an 
experiment failed. They were not in a position to take chances. They 
could not change their anciently established methods of farming, for 
example, without ample proof that a new, suggested method would, 
with certainty, produce superior results. 

One of the most exciting aspects of India’s development today is that 
while Sabra’s parents and the people of their generation are still for the 
most part unwilling to take the chances necessary for progress, Sabra and 
her friends and the young people of their generation are beginning to be 
aware of the richer life that can be theirs and are beginning to demand 
the means by which this richer life can be achieved. 

The second friend I would like to introduce to you is a girl I came 
to know at high school in New Delhi. Suman was of an upper-middle- 
class Hindu family, the daughter of a lawyer. She was in my class at 
school and the same age as myself. 

Suman lived with her family in a one-floored, flat-roofed, stucco 
home on a quiet, narrow street about half a mile from New Delhi’s main 
shopping area. Like most Indian families, Suman’s was a large joint 
family. At its head were her paternal grandfather and grandmother, who 
were quite traditional in their attitudes and orthodox in matters of 
religion. Their two married sons, both of whom had families of their 
own; one unmarried son, and an unmarried daughter completed the 
adult members of the household. There were seven children in all. 

Suman was quite a beautiful girl. She wore her straght black hair in 
two long braids. Unlike most Indian girls, however, Suman used lipstick 
and makeup and sometimes wore high heels. She went often to the 
American movies, knew how to fox-trot and rhumba, had dated boys, and 
in general had had a taste of the freedom and independence, the interests 
and the values customary for a girl from a country of Europe or America. 
Moreover Suman had a vibrant, gay, outgoing personality. 

It was thus inevitable that Suman should come into conflict with her 
parents, and especially her grandparents. So typical of those young 
people in India who have been influenced by the freer and less restricting 
moral values of American-European culture, Suman felt constrained by 
her family’s traditional restrictions of caste, religion, and moral values. 
The infrequent get-togethers of Suman and myself and some of the other 
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girls at school with a group of college boys had to be done on the sly. And 
it was her parents who, in the traditional manner, finally arranged 
Suman’s marriage with a man of the same caste; after Suman had, in the 
western manner, come to like a boy of her choice, but unfortunately not 
of her caste. 

However, Suman had been brought up to respect and obey her par- 
ents, and despite this conflict with them she accepted the marriage ar- 
rangement and felt no bitterness. She spoke once of the debt she owed to 
her parents and how she would try to repay this debt by continued obedi- 
ence to them, and respect and love for them in their old age. 

Suman is unusual in the degree to which she has been influenced by 
the more superficial material values of European-American culture. Her 
conflict is very real, but it is not shared by many Indian young people. 
More often, the conflict between young people and their parents and 
grandparents in India is due to the revolutionary economic changes 
taking place and the social transition occurring as a result. 

Several of my friends felt this conflict deeply. One of these was a 
strong, independent girl called Manjit. i came to know Manjit at the 
university in the eastern part of India, where I studied for about eight 
months and where she was a third year student in the liberal arts college. 

Manjit’s home was in the northern province of the Punjab, in the 
dry foothills of the Himalaya mountains. Her father was working here 
as an overseer on one of India’s great dam projects that is just now be- 
ginning to supply irrigation and hydroelectric power to thousands of 
villages in northern India. Until the partition of India in 1947 into the 
two independent nations of India and Pakistan, Manjit and her family 
lived in what is now the West Punjab, in Pakistan. Manjit’s family are 
Sikhs, by religion, and at the time of partition they, with thousands of 
other Hindu and Sikh refugees, poured into the East Punjab. Before 
that time the area where Manjit now lives was deserted save for a few 
scattered villages. ‘Today the refugees are living there, employed as engi- 
neers, overseers, drivers, mechanics, and laborers on the big dam project. 

I stayed with Manjit and her family for a week during our summer 
vacation from college. They lived within a few yards of the construction 
of one of the major canals below the main dam, Temporary quarters had 
been put up along the canal at various points for the canal workers. It 
was a dry, treeless, lonely place, nine dusty miles from the nearest town. 
Yet in a way it was a tremendously exciting place. I felt a sense of im- 
patience in the air, a sense of urgency. In the night I would be awakened 
by the roar of a bulldozer or truck and think of India as restless and 
progressing. 

Apparently Manjit felt the same way. She wanted very much to do 
some kind of social work after graduation from college. But Manjit’s 
family, her mother especially, was quite orthodox; that is, she held the 
traditional Indian belief that the girl’s place is in the home, raising a 
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family, meeting her husband’s needs and assisting with the chores of the 
joint family. It was difficult for her to accept the fact that her daughter 
traveled over nine hundred miles alone to go to school, and she violently 
protested Manjit’s thoughts of doing social work. 

Manjit had been influenced more strongly than the other members 
of her family by the progressive elements of what I like to call the New 
India, that is, free and independent India with its rapid social and 
economic development. Like a great many Indian young people, Manjit 
realizes that India is not standing still, sleepy, apathetic, and conserva- 
tive, as it was when her parents and grandparents were growing up. She 
has become aware of the deep problems of her country and aware, too, 
that these problems are now being attacked. She knows that her country 
needs nurses and teachers and village extension workers. 

She fully realizes her mother’s dependence on the family, her feminine 
restrictions of activity and dress, her distaste for working with her hands, 
and her disinterest in the problems of others belong to the India of the 
past and are not right for the India of the present, and especially the 
India of the future, to which she belongs. 

How often it is that parents in any country are unable to accept the 
dreams of their children, and, by failure to give encouragement and 
financial support, help prevent these dreams from coming true. Even 
before her graduation from college, Manjit had resigned herself to the 
life of a typical middle-class girl. Her parents would arrange a marriage 
for her after college, a marriage which Manjit would accept but which, 
with its children and household chores, would keep her confined and 
crush her dreams. 

The last person I would like to introduce to you briefly is a young 
housewife and graduate student of economics called Malti. I stayed with 
her and her husband in their small apartment in Bombay my last two 
weeks in India. 

In the cities of India, there is a growing number of young couples who 
have broken away from the confines of the joint family to form house- 
holds of their own. Generally the husband has a professional or business 
job. Both husband and wife are usually college graduates. Among these 
people there are fewer parent- -arranged marriages and more inter-caste 
and even inter-religious marriages. 

Malti and her husband were one such couple. Malti is a Hindu, her 
husband a Jain from an orthodox Jain family. They had their own small 
apartment. Malti’s husband is a college graduate, had studied law, and 
now was practicing law. Malti was studying for her master’s degree in 
economics at Bombay University. 

Once I asked my Delhi friend, Suman, what she thought of young 
married couples making homes of their own. Suman didn’t think it was 
right for married sons and daughters to leave their parents alone in their 
old age. She pointed out how much we owe our parents and how im- 
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portant it is that they should be happy and well cared for. | imagine that 
most young people in India still think as Suman does; but many, like 
Malti and her husband, are coming to feel that young couples must break 
to some extent the strong family ties and responsibilities which some- 
times prevent them from pursuing the studies or occupations of their 
choice. 

I have chosen these particular friends because I think I know these 
four girls the best of my Indian friends. I do hope that you feel as I did 
when I came to know them that although superficial qualities might, at 
a brief glance, make these girls seem quite different from the American 
young people you work with, they share many of the values and patterns 
of behavior that are important in our lives. 

It is this point which seems to me to be crucial in a discussion of 
West-East understanding. ‘These girls do seem different on the outside. 
They wear different clothes, they eat different food, they have different 
customs regarding marriage and families. But in choosing one’s friends 
these things can hardly be considered important. What is important to 
consider is the basic values these girls hold, their deepest beliefs, their 
dreams and strongest hopes, and the fact that they share those deep 
emotions—of love and of joy, of sadness, or bitterness and pride—which 
are so very important to each one of us. 
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At the Young Adult Services Division program meeting in San Francisco, 
the division launched a nation-wide Asia reading project. This project is 
planned with the hope of increasing and enriching our young people's 
understanding of Asia and her peoples through the world of books and 
films, and by personal contact with foreign visitors. 

Cynthia Bowles, author of At Home in India, set the stage for our 
project. Miss Bowles spoke to an audience of two thousand librarians of 
her experiences in India and of her conviction that there are certain 
universal values and emotions which are common to us all. It is through 
understanding of these human likenesses that we can best hope for friend- 
ship and peace. 

A handbook entitled Richer by Asia is being prepared for use with the 
project. The handbook contains carefully selected and fully annotated 
lists of books and films on Asia, samples of book talks, and ideas for pro- 
grams. Sample copies of this handbook were distributed at the program 
meeting. These samples are an abbreviated form of what the completed 
handbook will be, but we hope that it will serve to offer some suggestions 
to implement immediate program planning. Single copies are available 
from ALA Headquarters, Young Adult Services Division, as long as the 
supply lasts. 

The American Library Association is seeking funds to print the hand- 
book and to implement the promotion of the project. If it is successful in 
obtaining these funds, copies of the handbook can be made available free 
in quantity lots to state library agencies, state school library supervisors, 
state library associations, and state and national education groups. Also, 
librarians would be available to give practical demonstrations of pro- 
grams and use of materials at state and national education and library 
meetings. The need for such a project and its potential significance is so 
evident that, even if we do not receive special funds, we will go ahead 
with the idea on as large a scale as we can support. The handbook would 
then be published and sold. 

The Young Adult Services Division booth at the San Francisco con- 
ference was given over to a most attractive display of materials listed in 
the handbook. These materials are now available for demonstration and 
display purposes from the Young Adult Services Division, ALA Head- 
quarters, to libraries, or to associations willing to pay the shipping 
charges. 

Because we wish to stress throughout this project the importance of 
people as people, laying emphasis on common human emotions, the ma- 
terials in the handbook are arranged according to areas which concern 
all mankind, rather than according to political boundaries. Our young 
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people must be made aware that “no man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main .. .” 

To help promote mutual understanding and trust between the East 
and West is our aim. In White Man Returns, Agnes Keith says, “As 
human beings and as friends, we are needed by the East now, just as we 
need the East, and the time of need is never ending.’”” We know that you 
share our feeling about the significance of this project. We hope that you 
will carry it out on a nation-wide scale. Please write to Mildred Batch- 
elder at the American Library Association or to me at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia to let us know about your activities in this Asia project. 


A Report on Science Periodicals 


Titles reviewed by YASD Magazine Evaluation Committee: LAURETTA 
McCusker, Assistant Professor of Library Science, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Towa; Marcarer E. RUTHERFORD, Assistant 
Supervisor of School Libraries, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia; IRENE Sicter, Librarian, Madison High School, Portland, 
Oregon; Karuerine Trickery, Librarian, Swampscott High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts; Lucire Haren, Associate Professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 


The YASD Magazine Evaluation Committee, feeling that it would be a 
waste of time to re-evaluate so soon the still basic periodicals listed in the 
section, “Magazines,” in A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 
and A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, has omitted those titles 
entirely from its considerations. Instead, the committee will attempt 
throughout the year to recommend supplementary material useful for 
specialized reading and reference purposes or for additional material 
where needed in the larger schools. Insofar as possible, some free ma- 
terial will be included each time. 

Because of the current interest in science, the committee decided first 
to review a few titles in that field. In subsequent issues, magazines in other 
areas will be evaluated. The committee chairman would appreciate re- 
ceiving recommendations for this column along with questions about 
periodicals members would like considered. 

The committee recommends within the reservations noted in the 
annotations the following as useful serial publications for school li- 
braries. Journal of Space Flight and Current Science and Aviation, which 
have been recommended, are not included because the committee has 
not yet received copies of these two publications. 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists; a magazine for science and public affairs. 
(monthly) Published by University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
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Chicago 37, Ill., for the Education Foundation for Nuclear Science, Inc. 

1945- $5.00 Indexed: Chemical Abstracts and Readers’ Guide. 
Excellent authors writing on a variety of topics concerned with the influence of 
contemporary scientific development on society and social relations, Recommended 
for the unusual and mature student, Book reviews. Illustrated. 

Electronic Age. (quarterly) Radio Corporation of America. 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1941- Free. Not indexed. 
A quarterly publication of the Radio Corporation of America designed to ac- 
quaint the general public with the developments of its laboratories in the field of 
electronics, color ‘TV, recordings, radio, and missiles. Excellent photographs ac- 
company each article. Some of the material is limited in interest and usefulness, 
but schools will find the career information in this helpful and the articles on 
R.C.A, recording artists in both the classical and popular music fields useful. 

Elementary School Science Bulletin. (8 times a year, October through 

May). National Science ‘Teachers Association (a department of the Na- 

tional Education Association). 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 

6, D. C. 1953- ($2.50 group rate) Not indexed. 
Prepared primarily for use by science teachers, Elementary School Science Bulletin 
informs its readers of current progress in the field of science, workshops, field 
study courses, new books, sources of science reference materials, and suggestions 
for improved presentations of scientific projects. Articles are illustrated with 
pertinent diagrams and photographs. Material can be used by good readers in 
the upper elementary grades through junior high. Recommended as an excellent 
bargain for the price. 

The Lamp. (4 times a year) Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1918- Free. Not Indexed. 
Excellent publication which is slanted toward the oil industry both here and 
abroad, but also contains special articles of a general nature, such as safe driving. 
Each issue usually features an article on some phase of art with beautiful illustra- 
tions in full color, Outstanding black-and-white photographs accompany other 
articles, Recommended for art and geography classes in junior and senior high 
schools. 

Popular Electronics. (monthly) Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. One 

Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1954- $4.00. Not indexed. 
Edited by Oliver Read, director of Armed Forces Communications Association, 
member of several electronics societies, and former editor of Radio and Television 
News. In a format similar to Popular Mechanics, this publication explains cur- 
rent electronic developments in a popular, semi-technical style. ‘I'V, radio, and 
Hi-Fi enthusiasts will find build-it-yourself projects clearly explained. Excellent 
photographs supplement the text for greater clarity. “Popular Electronics Book- 
shelf” reports on the new books. “Tips and Techniques” gives brief helpful sug- 
gestions. “Tools and Gadgets” covers new items in the field. Short stories center- 
ing around electronic developments are poor in quality but may catch the at- 
tention of students. About 40 per cent of the magazine consists of advertisements 
in the field. Recommended for senior and junior high schools needing this type 
of material. 

Radio Electronics. (monthly) Gernsback Publications, Inc. 154 West 14th 

St., New York 11, N. Y. 1929- $4.00. Indexed: Applied Science and 

Technology Index. 
Formerly called Radio-craft. Edited by Hugo Gernsback, member of the American 
Physical Society and inventor of the hypobioscope and osophone. A technical 
publication covering audio-high-fidelity, television, radio, test instruments, and 
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electronics. Articles are aimed at servicemen and/or amateurs interested in re- 
pairing or assembling such equipment. Detailed diagrams and drawings accompany 
most articles. Numerous advertisements scattered throughout deal with the fields 
represented. Recommended for junior and senior high school libraries needing 
this type of technical information. 

Research Trends. (quarterly) Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. Buf- 

falo 21, New York. 1953- Free. Not indexed. 
Consists of reports presenting basic developments from unclassified publications 
of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, ‘The research trends described are tech- 
nical in style, but well-illustrated, A brief biographical sketch stressing his ac- 
complishments in the field of science is given for each author, Back page lists 
technical scientific publications that are available free from the Laboratory as a 
public service. 

Science Digest. (monthly) Science Digest, Inc. g00 East Ontario Street, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 1937- $3.50. Indexed: Readers’ Guide. 
Distinctly popular in style and in appeal, Science Digest leans towards articles 
which have a curiosity value rather than a true scientific approach. In format 
and content, it closely resembles Readers’ Digest. Most of the material has been 
condensed from articles in other magazines or books, Original articles are signed 
and the authors identified. Both colored and black-and-white illustrations supple- 
ment the text. Covers are colorful. Advertisements take up about 10 per cent of 
the space. Recommended for recreational reading for junior and senior high 
schools, where it has proved popular. 

Science World. (8 issues per semester) Street and Smith Pubns., Inc. 304 

FE. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. Feb., 1957- $1.00. Not indexed. 
Science World, as its sub-title “the magazine for high school science students” 
indicates, is designed primarily for this area, and subscriptions are on a Classroom 
basis to high school teachers. The format of the magazine is excellent. The well- 
illustrated articles by well-known contributors in the field are in a popular style 
suited to young people. Special sections include “Science in the News,” “Memo,” a 
fully developed lesson plan on some phase of science, “Science in the Home,” and 
“Industry Reports.” “Yours for the Asking” lists free pamphlet materials. A few 
dignified advertisements. Heartily recommended. 

Sky and Telescope. (monthly) Sky Publishing Corporation, Harvard Col- 

lege Observatory, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1941- $14.00. Indexed: Science 

Abstracts and Readers’ Guide. 
A specialized publication, edited by Charles A. Federer, Jr.. member of the 
Harvard College Observatory staff, useful for large school libraries needing ma 
terial on astronomy. Each issue contains full-page maps of the heavens for that 
month with the constellations clearly labelled. “Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory Bulletin for Visual Observers of Satellites” is a special well-illustrated 
feature of current interest. Articles are well illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. Long, signed book reviews. 

Tomorrow’s Scientists. (8 times a year) National Science Teachers Associa- 

tion (a department of the National Education Association). 1201 Six- 

teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956- $1.00. 50¢ a year when 

five or more are ordered for one address. Not indexed. 
Edited by Robert H. Carleton, Executive Secretary of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association and former teacher of physical sciences at Michigan State College. 
Tomorrow’s Scientists is directed primarily toward schools and students interested 
in science projects outside of school,-and to those taking part in the Science 
Achievement Awards program. This past year the projects involved 35,000 stu- 
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dents in grades 7 through 12. For those interested in this field, it lists the winners 
of the 1958 Science Achievement Awards together with the title of their projects, 
which would help to suggest other projects related to them, Reviews a few new 
science books suitable for young people in each issue. Recommended for junior 
and senior high schools. 
United Aircraft Corporation’s Bee-Hive. (quarterly) Published at 400 
Main Street, East Hartford 8, Connecticut, for United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton Standard, Sikorsky Aircraft, 
United Aircraft Export Corporation and United Aircraft Service Corpo- 
ration, 1926- Free. Indexed: Air University Periodicals Index. 
A publication devoted to the current research of the companies listed above. Style 
is informal and articles are accompanied by numerous good black-and-white 
photographs. Recommended for students wishing to know more about the de- 
velopment and technical processes of the aircraft industry. 


A Library for Young Londoners 





Joyce A. BLAcKMoreE, Exchange 
Librarian, Queens Borough Public 
Library, New York 


Joyce BLACKMORE {3 


In England I work for the London County Council Education Library 
Service. I am a librarian both of a Day College and a comprehensive school 
for girls (embracing the equivalent stages of 6th grade to Junior College). 
I shall confine this article to impressions of my work in the day college, 
since it more nearly approximates to Young Adult librarianship in the 
United States. 

“Day College” is the term used by the LCC for its Colleges of Further 
Education. Boys and girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen are 
released by their employers for one day or, in some cases, two days a week. 
Those are the ages, but the intellectual range is wide. Attendance is 
voluntary, and the tuition is free. Their curriculum features general 
education, special attention being paid to English, together with voca- 
tional subjects like secretarial practice, engineering drawing, salesman- 
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ship, etc. Various group activities help to further their education in a 
wider sense, such as in their social contacts in class and common room, 
and the Students’ Council, which budgets student funds, settles such ques- 
tions as whether fines should be paid on overdue library books, and 
organizes a dance twice a year—and very efficiently, too. It is very satisfy- 
ing to watch these young people becoming more responsible, more 
articulate, and generally developing some understanding of where they 
are going. Not all of them, of course. There are bound to be some who 
look upon Day College merely as a break in the week’s monotony; yet 
even this group might be absorbing some skill or concept which will ulti- 
mately lead to a richer life. 

And what part does the library play in all this? Gratifyingly an im- 
portant one and many-sided one. To begin with, the program was started 
as a joint effort of staff and students before any public funds were allo- 
cated for books and long before the present half week of a professional 
librarian’s services was granted. The vice-principal’s enthusiasm was the 
driving force behind the venture: she studied Dewey (and modified his 
theories where necessary) while directing the efforts of well-wishing staff 
and students towards providing books and periodicals, raising funds, and 
helping with the cataloging. Some of the entries in the accession registe1 
have the quaintness of a medieval ledger, gifts abound, many books were 
discards from other libraries, and here and there the source is given as 
“Canteen Profits” or “Bought by the Jam-jar Fund.” Can you imagine 
the trouble involved in collecting hundreds of empty jam-jars and pack- 
ing them off to collect one half penny on each jar? That was back in 1951; 
things have gradually improved since then, and last year the LCC granted 
something like $600 to be spent on books, (orders made through the 
Council’s Supply Service carry a discount of 1624 per cent). Council funds 
are welcomed by everybody, but the tradition of self-help is a valuable 
one, and student funds are still used for periodicals.and ephemeral fiction 
or any book where speedy provision is important. In addition, books are 
available on loan from County Hall, two hundred for general circulation, 
any number for staff use. 

Student services are still marshalled in many different ways. Every 
lunch-time two library monitors check books in and out (one book only 
is allowed to each student; the stock is about 4,500 now). Students cover 
the commercial dust-jackets in plastic sheeting, design and make new 
jackets for old books, mend and rebind even older ones. Sometimes the 
finished article looks quite professional. More often it does not, but we 
feel it is worth sacrificing format for the sake of atmosphere. The senior 
secretarial students will always come into their own, performing routine 
typing tasks and filing catalog cards. 

Book selection is another group effort. There is a suggestion sheet on 
the library notice board for students to use; staff suggestions are passed 
to the librarian or the vice-principal, who work together getting staff 
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opinions and tracking down books for closer inspection. The final de- 
cision in difficult cases rests with the principal. 

Book selection on limited funds must always be an agonizing business. 
It is additionally difficult when a library is used both for pleasure reading 
and as an adjunct to school work (the school assignments, of course, pre- 
sent the same problem to the public libraries over here). Reference is 
made to the library when queries crop up in a lesson, or individual stu- 
dents will come to settle a point in their homework or personal affairs. 
The Atlas of Greater London is much in demand. Maps and travel litera- 
ture generally are well used. Much of the project work has a geographical 
core: “Choose a foreign country you would like to visit, find out the cur- 
rency, present rate of exchange, describe the journey, etc.” They become 
familiar with many different reference books in the course of such a task. 
The secretarial girls have reference methods included in their curriculum. 
Periodicals such as Design, House and Garden, Vogue, Good Housekeep- 
ing are used in class by the Retail Trades teachers, and also by the vice- 
principal when she gets around to the lesson on debunking advertise- 
ments! 

A college activity in which many departments join is the compilation 
of The Younger Woman. There is nothing of the school magazine about 
it, it is much nearer the contemporary woman’s journal, as implied in the 
name. Its purpose is to teach English to a group of female general edu- 
cation students in an entertaining manner and at the same time to stimu- 
late their interest in the world around them. Illustrations are produced in 
art classes, and secretarial students do the typing and duplicating. Under 
the direction of their English master, the staff of The Younger Woman 
agree on a theme for each new issue, and about a third of the space is 
devoted to it, the rest being taken up in free expression: reviews of books 
and films, articles on topical questions like rock ’n roll, short stories, 
beauty hints, fashion drawings, and Mary Hope’s page, where queries 
from troubled hearts are answered—the letters are signed “Worried” or 
“Jim’s girl,” but are genuine, nevertheless. The staff tried making the 
letters up, but they sounded dead. They are far from dead now; one boy 
in question wrote back! 

The library is in demand at many stages of production. When the 
theme was the Rebuilding of St. Pancras (our home borough) we pro- 
vided books on London and town planning and borrowed more from 
County Hall. When they looked into the needs of the Old People of St. 
Pancras, we obtained a copy of Diirer’s Hands to serve as inspiration to 
the cover designer. The next issue, logically enough, was devoted to the 
borough’s babies, and we triumphantly produced a picture of a stork. 

But interesting as such activities are, the use of books for personal 
reading must always be the most satisfying side of the work. Every en- 
couragement is given to the students to use the library; apart from books 
borrowed at lunch time, many are read in lesson times and discussed 
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afterwards. There is always an opportunity to borrow the book begun in 
the classroom, and many a timid reader is “caught” this way. What always 
amazes me is that the timid readers will so often take a book which they 
have seen as a movie or on television. Perhaps they are playing safe as 
regards story interest, or perhaps the screen presentation means it belongs 
to their world, they are sure it is not either “long-haired” or “kid stuff.” 
They have a similar reaction to war books and books on sport and jazz: 
this is real, this is LIFE. The girls, only a little less than the boys, are 
keen on war books, though they seek the personal experience rather than 
the documentary. Anne Frank’s diary, of course, has everything. Both 
sexes like the more biological “growing up” books, and the girls want the 
“etiquette, love, and marriage” books, too. It is this class of books which 
appeals to the really tough nonreaders who generally fight shy of hard 
covers: “What sort of book are you looking for?” “Well I don’t usually 
read books, Miss.” And the litthke Carmen from the cigarette factory 
pounces on Anne Colby’s Beauty Book, when it is drawn for her from its 
place on the shelves. We bought the book at a rock-bottom sale price; it 
is big and white and glamorous-looking and we thought it would appeal. 
We didn’t like the Hollywood angle and we didn’t like its use of English, 
but we thought it might encourage the readers to wash and to breathe 
fresh air. It is this type of book which can be bought with student funds, 
when it would not be right to spend public money. 

As part of the “education for life” side of their curriculum, the last 
period of the students’ day is devoted to “selected subjects.” They include 
a Discussion Group, Ballroom Dancing, Woodwork (very popular with 
both sexes, the general aim is a coffee table to give Mum for Christmas), 
a Film-viewing and a Film-making Group, a Seeing-London Group, and, 
yes, a Library Group. 

At the beginning of the session, the staff specialists concerned with 
each activity address the new students and try to sell their wares to the 
right customers. Then the students choose their subjects. The resulting 
Library Groups are gratifyingly large, though it must be confessed that 
we collect quite a few second choices from Woodwork and Film-viewing, 
these groups having to limit their numbers because of space difficulties. 
The Library Group members keep notebooks and record their reading 
experiences. The entry may be nothing more than an author and title, 
or it may be a proper review. There is opportunity for discussion and 
many authors achieve a college reputation in this way. The members of 
the Library Group contribute roughly three cents per week to library 
funds. They can all afford it, and it provides them with a wider choice 
than they would otherwise have. 

From the foregoing remarks about an English teen-age library, Ameri- 
can librarians will recognize its similarity to libraries for teen-agers over 
here. The teen-agers themselves have their likenesses, as might be ex 
pected, from being the same age and living in the same world. 
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UNTIL 
YOU 
PUT 
IT 
TOGETHER, 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. 
A meaningful list? Yes, but just interest- 
ing puzzle-pieces to the child who has 
yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by 
relating the unknown to something fa- 
miliar to children. Basic information 
builds gradually into an explanation of 
how it works or what it means. Then the 
topic is related to the individual and 
society in terms of use, value or even 
implications. 

A child wondering about the atmos- 
phere, for example, finds the word in- 
Stantly in the ane Reference Index 


volume. The pronunciation and brief 
definition may satisfy his curiosity. But 
he also finds the location of 13 related 
articles. Further inter-relation is achieved 
by cross reference within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior uniquely in- 
ter-relates the facts to add meaning and 
extend a child’s understanding of the 
world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teach- 
ing aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send 
a postcard request to John R. Rowe, Ed- 
ucational Director, Dept. 145MC, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenué, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


thr Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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PALMER BROWN 


SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS. Pic- 

tures by the author. A mouse solves 

his Christmas-gift-giving problem. 
Ages 4-8. $1.95 


WILL BARKER 


WINTER-SLEEPING WILDLIFE. Pic- 
tures by Cart Burcer. A fascinat- 
ing account of how many of Amer- 
ica’s creatures spend the winter 
months, Ages 10 up. $3.00 


35 ‘ 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


NO FIGHTING, NO BITING! Pic- 
tures by Maurice Senpak. A new 
I Can Reap Book, The author and 
artist of Little Bear tell the gay ad- 
ventures of two alligator children. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: THE 
STORY OF CYRUS W. FIELD. Pic- 
tures by Victor Mays. The story 
of the man who laid the Atlantic 
cable, as told by the Newbery- 
Award-winning author. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


MARY STOLZ 


AND LOVE REPLIED. Betty Wilder 
learns that while love can be beau- 
tiful, it requires a certain amount 


of hard work. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Rees ee Oe me meee @ een et 


Pell s ane Seer eens 


SYD HOFF 


DANNY AND THE DINOSAUR. Pic- 
tures by the author. A new I Can 
Reap Book. Danny’s marvelous ad- 
ventures on the town — told by the 
famous New Yorker cartoonist. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 


Library edition $3.25 


Gnpp ry Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


pet rn nen rn + 


FALL 1958 


JOHN GUNTHER 


With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 


MEET SOUTH AFRICA. Pictures by 
GrisHa. Based on Mr, Gunther’s 
Inside Africa, this is the second 
volume in the “Meet the World” 
series in which his books are adapted 
for young readers. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


CLARE TURLAY 
NEWBERRY 


WIDGET. Pictures by the author. 
When Widget, the kitten, comes 
face-to-face with Pudge, the puppy, 
she finds out—the hard way — 
what every cat should know. 

Ages 3-6. $2.50 
Library edition $3.35 
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Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended and selected by a YASD Committee: BERENICE HANs- 
BURY, Extension Division, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; SARA SIEBERT, Assistant Coordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Cowles, Virginia. The Phantom Mayor. Harper, 1958. $3.95. 
With a handful of highly trained men, Major Stirling hid in oases by day and 
raided Rommel’s lines by night, destroying enemy planes and materials and 
thwarting the desperate German thrust into North Africa. ‘Valk of tactics slows 
the action, but the exploits of Stirling and his Secret Air Service are fantastic and 
exciting. 

Fitzgerald, John D. Mamma’s Boarding House. Prentice, 1958. $3.95. 
Mamma’s boarders included a faro dealer from the local saloon, a hard-drinking 
sea captain, and a lady schoolteacher who took to smoking cigars to win the 


man she loved. Their doings livened the Irish-Mormon clan whose story began 
in Papa Married A Mormon, 


Gunther, John. /nside Russia Today. Harper, 1958. $5.95. 
A detailed but interesting glance at Post-Sputnik USSR, where seven billion dollars 
were spent on research in 1957, gives the untraveled millions of the western world 
a chance to understand the “giant of the East.” 


Klein, Gerda W. All But My Life. Hill, 1957. $3.95. 
Caught in the senseless web of war when her Polish hometown was devastated, a 
sixteen-year-old girl endured the indignities of concentration camps, yet lived to 
write about them with compassion. For the “Anne Frank” readers. 


MacInnes, Helen. North From Rome. Harcourt, 1958. $3.95. 


When an American writer happens to witness an attempted abduction of a beauti 
ful girl, he becomes involved with a dangerous international narcotics ring and 


Communist intrigue. 


Moll, Elick. Seidman and Son, Putnam, 1958. $3.95. 


A wife who raises her family by the book, a daughter who knows all the answers 
at a not-so-tender fifteen, and a son who pictures his dress manufacturer father 
as an exploiter of the masses plague Morris Seidman, whose sentimental nature 
always gets the best of his practical business know-how. Delightful humor remi 
niscent of The Education of Hyman Kaplan. 


Taylor, Robert Lewis. The Travels of Jaimie McPheeters. Doubleday, 
1958. $4.50. 


The vision of California gold lures Dr. McPheeters and his son Jaimie across the 
United States and into some hair-raising and humorous adventures involving In- 
dians, Mormon elders, Jim Bridger, and swindlers on the gold fields. A lengthy 
but fine picaresque novel which classes somewhere between A Way West and 


Huckleberry Finn. 
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Thurber, James. Alarms and Diversions. Harper, 1958. $4.50. 


Goads, snarls, dudgeons, and other creatures a la 7 hurber; Aunt Wilna who 
could outfigure the slickest calculator in Columbus, Ohio, and “The Last Flower,” 
a parable in pictures, will serve as an introduction to Thurber’s brand of satire 
and thoughtful humor, and delight sophisticated teen-agers. 


Tinkle, Lon. Thirteen Days to Glory. McGraw, 1958. $3.95. 


For thirteen days, Crockett, Bowie, Travis, and 179 other immortals held the 
crumbling mission-fortress against six thousand Mexicans. The day-by-day retelling 
of their fight and deaths will heat the blood of Texans, and lesser men as well, 
raised on the old war cry, “Remember the Alamo!”’ 


Trea: > ‘a Trey “—o l; ; 7 > J. ar » t . ~ 

lrease, Geoftrey. Snared Nightingale. Vanguard, 1958. $3.95. 
Mysterious arrows and poisoned potions await Niccolo Bray when he leaves Italy 
to claim a Welsh earldom; but he wins his place as master of Kyne as well as the 
girl of his choice in this 15th century tale woven in muted tapestry tones, yet alive 
with action, suspense, and romance. 


White, Theodore. The Mountain Road. Sloane, 1958. $3.95. 


An American Major in China volunteers for a dangerous road demolition job, 
and soon realizes that every mile of the way demands life-and-death decisions in- 
volving his unit, his beautiful interpreter, and thousands of homeless refugees. 


There can be only 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 


FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 

SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


ONE CHOICE 


Anyone who cares to evaluate the difference 


between X amount of dollars spent on ordinary 
books and the same amount spent on Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books quickly comes 
to the conclusion that there can be only 
ONE CHOICE. 


According to recent tests made by an 
approved Testing Laboratory for the Library 
Binding Institute, a prebound book will take 
at least three to four times the abuse of even 
so called reinforced bindings. 


THERE'S LOADS OF VALUE IN A 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 
INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 
FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 

PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

69-41 Groton Street 

Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 


BY A. L. A. 
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You—and the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards! 


CAROLYN W. Fiei_p, Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Committee 


The presentation of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals and the accept- 
ance speeches of the winners at the annual ALA Conference are high 
points in the life of every children’s librarian as well as milestones in the 
field of children’s literature. But back of that exciting and glamorous 
affair is intensive reading and thinking on the part of many people in the 
effort to maintain the high quality of the awards. 

You—the members of the Children’s Services Division—must be on 
the alert to help the committee in choosing the most distinguished books 
to receive this honor. You share in this responsibility by considering the 
books suitable for nomination and sending in your ballot by the deadline. 
Early in November, a postcard will be sent to you which should be re- 
turned to the chairman no later than December 6, 1958. These ballots will 
be tabulated and sent to the members of the committee for their consid- 
eration. Letters and postcards on books suitable for nomination but pub- 


} 
i 
; 


At the Newbery-Caldecott dinner, San Francisco, left to right: Harold 
Keith, Newbery medal winner; Elizabeth Johnson, CSD secretary; Eliza- 
beth Burr, CSD treasurer; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Newbery-Caldecott Award 
chairman, and the new CSD president; Charlemae Rollins, now past 
president CSD, and Robert McCloskey, Caldecott medal winner. 
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lished late in the year will be welcome by the committee. Above all, use 
your card to make a nomination! 

A brief word of warning! Every year many votes are not valid because 
the book nominated is not eligible for the award. In order to refresh your 
memory of the regulations, I quote: 


“The Newbery Medal is awarded to the author of the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children written during the year just elapsed 
(1958) by a writer who is a citizen or resident of the United States. The work 
must be original, or if traditional in origin, new to children’s literature and the 
result of individual research, the retelling and reinterpretation being the writer's 
own.” 

“The Caldecott Medal is awarded to the artist or artists illustrating the most 
distinguished picture book for children published in the United States within the 
year just elapsed (1958). The artist or artists must be citizens of, or residents in, 
the United States. ‘The text need not be written by the artist but should be worthy 
of the book. Clear distinction should be kept between the picture book and an 
illustrated book. There are no limitations on the character of the illustrations or 
the age level of the book.” 


Early in 1959, the winners of the awards will be announced at the New 
York office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the awards. The presentation 
of the medals will be made at the Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the ALA 
Conference in Washington in June, 1959. 

The Newbery-Caldecott committee consists of the three officers of the 
Children’s Services Division, five members of the CSD Book Evaluation 
Committee, eight persons elected by the CSD membership, and six mem- 


bers appointed by the president of the Division and the chairman. I know 
that I speak for every member of the committee when I earnestly solicit 
your serious consideration and active cooperation in the choosing of the 
1959 Newbery-Caldecott Award Winners that they may be truly “dis- 
tinguished.” 


OUR HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 


When boys and girls come to us they come to know what 
books there are. How can they know which books to read 
if they do not know they exist? That is where our work 
(whether it is with one child or with a group of thirty) 
places such a heavy responsibility upon the children’s li- 
brarian, always to be ready (in her reading and her judg- 
ment) to put forward the book that will send the children 
forth adventuresome into the world of books. The time of 
childhood is so short, the number of books that can be 
read so few, that it must be our aim to offer each child 
who comes to us the book that at that particular time can 
give him the greatest experience of which he is capable. 
—Jean Thomson, Boys and Girls Division, Toronto Public 
Library. 
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VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


SMALL ONE 
sory and Pictures 
yy ZHENYA GAY 


\ little cottontail didn’t mind his 
nother and got into trouble. 
jnall One was happy to learn 
is lesson—even the hard way! 

Ages 3-6 $2.00 


THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS 


WENT OUT _, 


Thacher longed 

be a pioneer, 

ill a storm cut 

ff the power 

Then he _ de- 

dded he’d be a ‘lectricianeer! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ty JAMES DAUGHERTY 

0n the Mouse family picnic little 
(heddar woke a snoozing lion, 
ind things happened fast. A_pic- 
tic for everyone! Ages 4-8 $2.50 


OTTO AT SEA 


Story and 

Pictures 

by WILLIAM 

PENE 

’ DU BOIS 

Hilarious 

tale of a 

giant dog 

on a good- 
“ill tour to America. Brilliant 
lor. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


THE SEA DOG 

Yory and Pictures 

ty MORGAN DENNIS 

‘bout a dog and a family who 

veon a houseboat. Almost swept 

ut to sea in a storm, they are 

lowed to safety by neighbors. 
Ages 5-8 $2.00 


THE STORY OF HOLLY 


‘ne Christmas 

orphan, a 

toll, and a po- 

‘man’s wife find that wishes 

Mmetimes do come true. 
Ages 7-11 $2.50 


FALL 1958 
CABIN FOR DUCKS 


Story and Pictures 

by EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 
Iwo boys find their grandpa’s 
cabin in the woods perfect for 
learning the fundamentals of 
hunting. Exquisite drawings of 
wild life. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


THE CAVE 

by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Allan Houser 

The hauntingly lovely modern 
legend of a young Navajo shep- 
herd who turns his fear of a 


ghost cave to a lifesaving use. 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


HENRY REED, INC. 

by KEITH ROBERTSON 
iustrated by Robert McCloskey 
An all-American boy and _ the 
girl next door set up a firm 
called Henry Reed, Inc., Pure 
and Applied Research. Wildly 
funny. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE POTTER AND THE 

LITTLE GREEK MAID 

Written and Illustrated 

by LOUISE LEMP 

A Grecian slave is forced to 

choose between his freedom and 

a child’s life. His wise decision 

promises to bring all he desires. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


FRIEND AMONG 


STRANGERS 

by ELEANORE M. JEWETT 

Iustrated by Joan Raysor 

On an exciting Caribbean cruise, 

Faith proves herself a_ true 

Quaker, and a good friend, of a 

girl and her “worldly” parents. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

Pied Piper of Science 

by AYLESA FORSEE 

Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 
The lively biography of a natu- 
ralist, physician, geologist, writer, 
lecturer, teacher, and museum 
curator. H.S. Age up $4.00 


STEAMBOAT UP THE 


MISSOURI 
by DALE 
WHITE 
Illustrated by 
Charles Geer 
Exciting 
Civil War 
story—a 
young cub 
pilot helps 


avert an Indian uprising. 
H.S. Age $2.75 


‘ 


) =» ‘ 
Drawing from HENRY REED. INC 


AN ADVENTURE IN 
ASTRONOMY 


by Kenneth Hever 

Illustrated with Photographs 
The heavens from strategic places 
around the world, Many excellent 
photographs of such wonders as 


the Aurora Borealis. 
HS. Age up $3.50 


SATELLITE OF 


THE SUN 

by ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS 
Iustrated with Photographs 

An introduction to geophysics, 
dealing with the earth’s surface 
and interior, its waters and the 


surrounding atmosphere. 
H.S. Age up $3.50 


The Armed Services 
Library 


These books will enable a young 
man entering the services today to 
choose the one best suited to him. 
The Army, The Coast Guard, 
and The Marine Corps were pub- 
lished earlier this year. Each $2 


THE AIR FORCE: 
From Civilian to Airman 
by LAWRENCE LANDIS, 
Master Sergeant, USAF 
Illustrated by James E. Bama 


THE NAVY: 

From Civilian to Sailor 
by KEITH ROBERTSON, 
Captain, USNR 
Iustrated by Charles Geer 


Send for free 140-page 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave-, New York 22 





There’s No Such Animal 


By ALF EVERS. Illustrated by BOGDAN 
GROM. A baby bear’s funny description 
of three people in the woods, His mother 
and father tell him there is no such ani- 
mal, Charming two-color pictures. 

SSR. 


$2.25 


Ages 4-7. 


The Skyscraper 
By YEN LIANG. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. A handsome picture book which 
shows, step by step, the demolition of an 
old group of buildings and the erection 
of a modern skyscraper. Striking two-color 
pictures. 
Ages 6-9. 


SSR. $2.95 


Little Sioux Girl 


By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. The colorful story of an Indian 
girl’s life in the Dakotas today. Round- 
about America Series. Line Drawings. 


Ages 7-9. $2.75 


Science Can Be Fun 


By MUNRO LEAF. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Munro Leaf has done for Science 
what he did for Manners and Reading 
and other subjects. A wonderful very first 
introduction. 

So +r 


Pee 


Ages 6-9. 


The Little Country 


Schoolhouse 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Illustrated 
by the author. How a discarded one-room 
schoolhouse is cleverly renovated and 
used, Easy reading for beginners. ‘Two- 
color pictures. 
SSR. 


Ages 6-8. $2.25 


Roger: A Most 
Unusual Rabbit 
By DOROTHEA W. BLAIR. Illustrated 
by HILARY KNIGHT. Roger 
Court Painter—indeed a most 
rabbit. Charming pictures in two colors. 
$2.50 


becomes 
unusual 


Ages 8-12. 


Loretta Mason Potts 

By MARY CHASE. Illustrated by HAR- 
OLD BERSON. The story of Loretta and 
her strange and wonderful adventures 
with the General and the Countess. A fan- 
tasy as only the author of Mrs. McThing 
and Harvey could write it. Delightful line 
drawings. 

$3.50 


A Gallery of Mothers 


and Their Children 
By MARIAN KING. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. Famous paintings from galleries 
all over this country are accompanied by 


Ages 11 up. 


short descriptions and biographies of the 
artists. 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


The Land and People 


of Scotland 
By FREDA M. BUCHANAN. Illustrated 
with photographs. A Scottish author adds 
an interesting and informative volume 
to the Portraits of the Nations. 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 

Wedding in the Family 

By ROSAMOND duJARDIN. Midge, the 
younger sister of Tobey Heydon, finds 
that at fifteen she is beginning to grow 
up. This story of her summer is told with 
humor and understanding. 
Go mr 


P2-4D 


Ages 12-14. 


All books cloth-bound. SSR indicates side-sewn books, reinforced 
Descriptive catalogs on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY . Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Ada 


Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mary K. Eakin, Jowa State Teachers College Library, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Chingo Smith of the Erie Canal; illus. by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Random, 1958. $2.95. 
A well-paced story of the building of the Erie Canal. Good characterizations and a 
vivid picture of the period. 

Baker, Nina (Brown). Henry Hudson; illus. by George Fulton. Knopf, 
1958. $2.50. 
Simply, but dramatically, presented biography of Hudson, covering his four 
voyages in search of a new route to China, A well-drawn portrait of the man and 
a clear statement of the importance of his contribution as an explorer. 

Bennett, Rainey. What Do You Think? World, 1958. $2.50. 


An amusing excursion into a small child’s world, Young children will enjoy the 
humor of the pictures and may even be led to do a bit of speculating themselves 
as to just what is meant by “thinking.” A book to share with children. 


Bulla, Clyde Robert. Ghost Town Treasure; illus. by Don Freeman. 
Crowell, 1958. $2.50. 
Treasure seeking in a ghost town is a subject with wide appeal, and it is further 
enhanced here by the author’s easy-to-read style. Pleasingly illustrated. 

Calhoun, Mary. Wobble the Witch Cat; illus. by Roger Duvoisin., Mor- 
row, 1958. $2.75. 
A Hallowe'en offering with a modern touch. Wobble is a witch’s cat who does 
not like broomsticks but who enjoys his annual flight when the witch starts 
riding a vacuum cleaner. 

Gendron, Val. Behind the Zuni Masks; decorations by Allan ‘Thomas 
from sketches by the author. Longmans, 1958. $3.00. 
An absorbing story of a Boy Scout troop’s efforts to preserve the ancient dances 
and costumes of the Southwest Indians. Based on real people and a real episode, 


the book will make a valuable contribution to material for fostering intercultural 
understandings. 


George, Jean. Snow Tracks. Dutton, 1958. $2.50. 


Vhe activities of the small woodland animals as shown by their tracks in the 
snow. Well-illustrated; a useful book for nature study collections, 


Hayes, Florence. The Good Luck Feather, Hotighton, 1958. $2.75. 
Warmly sympathetic story of a young Navajo Indian boy’s first introduction to the 
white man’s world, through his experiences during one month spent in a school 
for shepherd boys. 
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Hightower, Florence. The Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly; illus. by Ati For- 
berg. Houghton, 1958. $3.00. 


A mystery story, told with a humor and a reality of characterization that will 
make it a memorable experience for all readers. 


Hoff, Syd. Danny and the Dinosaur; An I Can Read Book. Harper, 1958. 


2.50. 
Simply written text, humorous drawings, and a subject of current appeal com- 
bined to produce a beginning reading book that will be a welcome change for 


children who are anxious to go beyond their basal readers. 


Ipcar, Dahlov. The Wonderful Egg. Doubleday, 1958. $2.50. 
A picture-book introduction to the age of dinosaurs that will delight young 
children with its gay colors and will also satisfy the ones who are old enough to 
begin to have an interest in pre-historic animals. 


Kuskin, Karla. In the Middle of the Trees. Harper, 1958. $3.25. 
A collection of original poems distinguished by their freshness and originality. 
The subjects are childlike and the quality of the rhymes will appeal to young 
and old alike. The drawings match the carefree mood of the verses. 


Lauber, Patricia. Dust Bowl; the Story of Man on the Great Plains; maps 
by Wes McKeown. Coward, 1958. $2.50. 
An exceptionally well-told account of the weather cycles that have helped to 
create the Great Plains and of man’s misuse of the land and misunderstanding of 
the weather that eventually led to the dust storms of the 1930’s. Ends on an 
optimistic note, looking at what has been done to correct past mistakes and to 
prevent future dust bowls, Excellent photographs. 


Rosen, Sidney. Galileo and the Magic Numbers; illus. by Harve Stein. 
Little, 1958. $3.50. 
The dramatic story of Galileo that will have value and appeal both for its ex- 


cellent characterization of the man and as an account of an important stepping- 
stone in man’s search for scientific truth. 


Selsam, Millicent (Ellis). See Through the Lake; pictures by Winifred 
Lubell. Harper, 1958. $3.25, library ed. 
As in her other “See Through” books, the author’s clear, lucid style and the logic 
progression of information—in this instance, from lake shore to mid-lake—preduce 
an introductory nature study book that should have a wide range of appeal. 


Stolz, Mary Slattery. Second Nature. Harper, 1958. $2.95. 
An introspective study of a teen-age girl presented in the form of a story that 
the girl presumably is writing about herself and her friends, ‘The characters and 
situations are well developed, and if Anne seems a bit too perceptive for a girl 
her age, at least her perception is based on a sound understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. 


Turngren, Ellen. Shadows into Mist; decorations by Vera Bock. Long- 
mans, 1958. $3.00. 
A maturely realistic story of life in an early Swedish settlement in Minnesota. 
There is a love element which will appeal to teen-age girls, but there is also an 
exceptionally penetrating picture of human strengths and foibles. 
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FALL 1958 GOLDEN BOOKS 


In Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


FHGOCGCGCGCoCGbGGoGbebGbGooboGoCoOgGobGoCoOoGooOoGCoooeoooOoOeooOoOoOoOoOoOoOeOoOoOoOeCOoOoCOeCeeoOoeU° 


(HEL CARSON’S 
— SEA AROUND US 


ial Edition for Young Readers 
« magnificently told story of the oceans and 
» teeming life in their depths —a_ salt-water 
asury bursting with scientific information and 
quisite photographs (150 of them) and draw- 
ys by Rene Martin. (8x 11, 168 pages) 

Net price $4.99 


— WORLD OF SCIENCE 

Jane Werner Watson. An exciting look at 
y work being done by today’s geologists, astrono- 
vs, mathematicians, physicists, chemists, biolo- 
iis, engineers. Every page is illustrated with 
uning, never-before-reproduced color photo- 
mphs of scientists in action, plus charts and 
ugrams. (8 x 11, 216 pages) Net price $4.99 


—E FAIRY TALE BOOK 

1 imaginative selection, illustrated in color, of 
Miraditional fairy tales from all over the world. 
% x 12%, 160 pages) Net price $3.99 


ONDERS OF NATURE 
by JanE Werner Watson. A child’s first book 
bout nature, (9-5/16 x 12-1/2, 32 pages in color) 
Net price $1.89 


HE GOLDEN LIBRARY 
oF KNOWLEDGE 


fesenting the first 8 titles in a new group of 
wy-to-read, factual books for pre-teens, illustrated 
vith color pictures on every page. Prepared under 
ie supervision of Herbert S. Zim. (64 x 8%, 56 
Only $1.29 net each. 


pages ) 


Life’s PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 

life’s THE SEA 

Walt Disney’s WILDLIFE OF THE WEST 
Walt Disney's WHITE WILDERNESS 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

FAMOUS AMERICAN SHIPS* 

INDIANS AND THE OLD WEST* 


*Adap ed from AMeRICAN HERITAGE MAaGazine 


THE GOLDEN 
GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A lavish treasury of geographic lore — for readers 
of every age. More than 450 splendid photographs, 
maps and illustrations; thousands of expertly 
written entries on the world’s nations, cities, 
oceans, rivers, crops, trades, mining and manu- 
facture. (10x 1344, 232 pages) Net price $7.99 


Life’s THE WORLD’S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 


Special Editions for Young Readers 

The story of the major religions which have shaped 
the world, adapted from Life magazine’s $13.50 
edition. A superb blend of careful research, clear 
narrative and matchless color photographs. (8 x 11, 
180 pages) Net price $4.99 


3 NEW. CAPITOL ADVENTURE BOOKS 


ADVENTURE BOOK OF STARS 
ADVENTURE BOOK OF NEEDLECRAFT 
ADVENTURE BOOK OF ART 
Net price $2.99 each 
QF PLUS another of the popular outer 
space books 
SPACE TRAVEL, 
by Witty Ley Net price $1.69 
A new Golden Regional Guide 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST, 
By Dr. Hersert S. Zim, with the Florida 
State Museum. Net price $1.89 


A new Golden Science Guide 
ZOOLOGY, 

By Dr. Hersert S. Zim and Dr. R. Witt 
BURNETT. Net price $1.89 


aF- And 7 Giant Little Golden Books 
sincluding KITTENS, DISNEY STORY 
TIME, OFF TO SCHOOL, PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS, TRAIN STORIES, COWBOYS 
AND INDIANS, and FAIRY TALES. 
Net price $1.29 each 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and tne 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 
Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 
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FAIREST LORD JESUS Frances King Andrews the 


One of the most significant children’s books of the year. The complete wol 
story of the life of Jesus from Isaiah’s prophecy of his birth to the 
ascension. A distinctive book that may well become a classic. IJilus. by 
John White. Ages 6 up $3.00 


ONE STEP TO AMERICA Elizabeth B. Whitmore 
The appealing story of a German family and their struggle to adjust to 
their new American home. The story is centered principally around Sig, 
the oldest son, and his difficulties in trying to understand and accept his 
new friends and their ways. IJllus. by William Moyers. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


WILLIAM COLGATE, YEOMAN OF KENT Saxon Rowe Carver 


In beautiful Kent in England there lived a boy whose father loved liberty 
so much the king feared him. Fleeing from the wrath of the king, the 
boy’s family came to America. Here the lad rose from apprentice to 
become head of the giant Colgate industries. An exciting story with true 
moral strength. Jilus. by Kurt Weise. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


HER OWN WAY Helen Monsell 


The adventurous story of a willful tomboy who became a courageous mis- 
sionary. Her Own Way presents to American youngsters the biography 
of Lottie Moon, an American whose life meant so much to China that 
two battling armies engaged in civil war declared a cease fire to watch 
Miss Moon pass safely through the lines. J/ilus. by Henry C. Pitz. Ages 
9-12 $2.00 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY Augusta Stevenson 


Another biography by one of the leading juvenile authors. A wild bear, 
an unfriendly Indian, prairie fire, and desperados—all play their part in 
making this true boyhood story of a great educator an exciting suspense- 
filled tale. Illus. by Harold Minton. Ages 9-12 $2.00 
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Recorded Magic for Story Hours 


SPENCER G. SHAW, Specialist in Storytelling, Department of Work 
with Children, Brooklyn Public Library 


An anticipative silence settled over the large school auditorium while 
hundreds of watchful eyes were looking toward the stage. Bathed in the 
muted hues of spotlights, an attractively decorated table, filled with the 
brightly covered story books, stood before a backdrop of drawn curtains. 
Unseen by the audience, a phonograph was in readiness. The moment 
had arrived! Slowly, the imaginative doors of a storyland castle swung 
open while the soft strains of the song America, (Boston Pops—RCA 
Victor) filled the assembly. Then, with selfless joy, the children watched 
their privileged “pony-tailed” classmate hold the Story Hour Candle as 
their friend, the Storyteller, lighted it. In the following quietness, the 
words of his specially created verse brought them to the magic threshold: 


In the glow of candle light 
Imprisoned tales escape in flight. 
Lo, they soar from printed wall 
Free, elusive, to enthrall 

All who cluster ‘round to hear 
The magic from a teller’s sphere! 


Once again, a scene familiar to hundreds of children in the Brooklyn 
schools, hospitals, libraries, and community centers had been enacted. 
This was a story hour in which a new dimension had been added, the 
phonograph record. It had required long hours of thoughtful planning 
and painstaking preparation. Demanding questions had to be silenced 
with positive answers. Why did I use records in a story hour? How can 
they be employed to the best advantage? What special methods are re- 
quired? 

There are several techniques which can be utilized in a story hour 
when records are introduced. The two which seem to be the most germane 
to the question under discussion are: (a) story hours using the story 
record made by a recording artist or artists and (b) story hours in which 
the storyteller implements the narration with recorded musical back- 
ground. There are difficulties inherent in both and these should be care- 
fully weighed. ; 

In the first type of story hour, where recorded stories are used, there 
are advantages which may be cited for this kind of activity. It may be 
argued that storytelling as an art is not attained successfully by some in- 
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dividuals because of either a lack of time in preparation or an inability 
to attain a high degree of creative artistry. With the use of a professionally 
scored and narrated recording, the desired effect may be achieved. A 
storytelling record may also afford young listeners repeated opportunities 
to hear their special favorites. However, the several disadvantages are 
worthy of note. I do not depend upon recorded stories, personally, for 
my storytelling programs, and here are my reasons: 

I feel that the type of story hour which relies upon a mechanical de- 
vice demands a small audience which is homogeneous in age, interest, and 
sometimes intellectual level. A large group listening to a recorded story, 
such as Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf (RCA-Victor), becomes unwieldy 
and its interest difficult to maintain. Since our audiences in Brooklyn are 
often greater than we may have anticipated and are heterogeneous in 
nature, we find it virtually impossible to conduct such an activity. Rather, 
we would encourage one or two children to listen, informally, to a story 
record, Rob Roy, The Highland Rogue (Capitol), either in a quiet 
corner of a Children’s Room or with the aid of earphones. In this manner 
they would have a more fruitful experience with the storied characters 
and not be distracted by audience disturbances. 

A further disadvantage to a complete dependence upon recorded 
stories is the loss of a close, personal relationship between the teller and 
the listener. This causes a lack of the necessary “give” and “take” ele- 
ments in a story hour. Or, more specifically, in the words of a youthful 
friend after attending my first and last recorded story hour, “It’s o.k., | 
guess, Mr. Shaw, but the man ain’t here like you when you tell a story 
and I like to see your eyes and your hands.” 

This lack of a personal relationship will make heavy demands upon 
the librarian. Instead of lessening his work, a recorded story hour will in- 
crease it. It will require skill to relate the recorded narration to a book. 
It will be a long process to engender and maintain enough enthusiasm 
within a listener so that he will wish to borrow the book. It will require 
a mastery of techniques to maintain a “story hour atmosphere” and not 
have it develop into a passive listening hour, where mental and emotional 
responses remain dormant. In conjunction with this weakness, I would 
like to emphasize that when we, as library storytellers, become willing to 
supplant the “real” with the “artificial,” then we have created an activity 
which is purely mechanical, devoid of feeling and substance. Indeed, we 
will wantonly sacrifice an integral function of children’s library service 
to the expediency of a defenseless excuse, “I don’t have time to prepare 
stories!” If we don’t take time to meet the needs of a traditional story 
hour, then those very values which help to give body to our work will 
become meaningless symbols. 

Finally, I feel that one of the greatest disadvantages to a recorded 
story hour is caused by a dearth of story material which may _ possess 
musical accompaniment and narration worthy of the high standards of 
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this old folk-art. Many selections which flood the market today are highly 
commercialized, technically unsound in production, and questionable as 
to authenticity. Fortunately, this weakness is being corrected slowly with 
commendable releases by several companies. 

From this discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of a story 
hour with only the use of recorded material, we may progress to the 
second major method by which we may introduce children to stories with 


Storytelling magic makes youngsters oblivious of all else. 


recorded musical background. This is the technique to which I have de- 
voted much of my time and specialization. It embodies all of the story- 
telling techniques, implemented by those which are peculiar to the ap- 
plication of audio aids. 

The use of the musical or sound effects record is governed in all 
instances by certain well-established principles. What are the immediate 
and ultimate goals? Why is this technique being introduced? What type 
of story will be told? For whom and where is the story hour being con- 
ducted? Once these questions have been answered satisfactorily, the 
recording is thoughtfully selected in relation to a carefully developed 
criterion. Its use is governed by the decision’ as to whether or not it can 
be eventually integrated artistically into the framework of the narrated 
story. It is always a supplementary aid and never replaces the teller. Its 
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identity may or may not be known to the children. I do not preface the 
storytelling with explanatory remarks regarding the musical selections. 
It comes as an element of surprise and blends with the words and mood 
so that it never becomes a foreign, musical intrusion. The story is the 
thing. The music merely heightens the emotional impact in certain pas- 
sages or makes specific word pictures more meaningful. 

As an illustration of this technique, consider the story “The Magic 
Box” (The Way of the Storyteller, by Ruth Sawyer). I begin and end 
this old Italian folk tale against a background of an old native melody, 
Tiritomba (Decca). Recall the story “Stone Soup,” retold by Marcia 
Brown. Here, the three soldiers tramp down the road to the tunes of 
Donizetti's Rataplan (RCA-Victor). During the Indian legend, “Wau- 
kewa’s Eagle” (Twenty Four Unusual Stories, by Anna ‘Tyler), the Indian 
lad faces certain death as he nears the edge of a thunderous waterfall. 
Bravely he begins to sing a farewell chant. A soft, unobtrusive introduc- 
tion of a recorded Indian song, From an Indian Lodge, by McDowell 
(RCA-Victor), heightens this word picture while the storyteller continues 
his narration without any pause. 

It is rather difficult to express in words the many techniques which I 
employ and seek to perfect in the selection, preparation, and use of stories 
with recorded musical background. Careful attention is given to such 
details as the inconspicuous placement of the phonograph (always behind 
the book display), the concealed operation of the machine, the changing 
of the records during the course of a story, maintaining the correct tonal 
qualities and volume ranges so that the music and the teller’s voice do 


not clash but blend harmoniously. Further, this operation is achieved 
without a pause in the storyteller’s narration or an interruption in his 
telling. Here, much planning and practice play a vital, necessary role. 

Can records used in either of the two techniques discussed here be 
justified in a story hour program for children? Only you are worthy to 
give a valid judgment, but in the formulation of an answer, guide your- 
self with these queries: 


Will it motivate an interest in literature? The program should help 
to create and sustain in an average or superior reader an appreciation 
for and an interest in worth-while literature. (i.e. We hope that one who 
listens to ““The Wheel on the School” (Newbery Award Records) will later 
ask for the book.) For the slower or non-reading child, it should serve to 
help develop a literary background, through listening, which may be 
denied because of a lack of reading skills. Let him hear “The Frog,” 
told by Ruth Sawyer (ALA series), then lead him to the book, Picture 
Tales from Spain. 

Will it give pleasure? The activity should provide enjoyment and 
worth-while recreation in which the gifts of laughter, humor, and fun 
abound. These intangibles are found in “Anansi the Spider Man” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell record) or in your telling of the ““Twelve Dancing 
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Princesses” (Grimms Fairy Tales) with the musical background Waliz, 
No. 5 by Koschat (RCA-Victor). 

Will it educate? This is a two-fold aim. First, the story should enrich 
a child’s background by helping him absorb, indirectly, those values which 
result in improved social and personal attitudes. Such growth is impor- 
tant if there is to be any permanency of desired impressions and, ulti- 
mately, a more wholesome pattern of living. This is a reason for choosing 
to tell, “When the Aliens Left” (This Way to Unity, ed. by Arnold 
Herrick and Herbert Askwith), against a musical background, America 
the Beautiful, sung by the Fred Waring Pennsylvanians (Decca). 

Second, the listener should learn from the story more about ideas and 
life familiar to him as well as those which may be strange. This may be 
described as an auditory exploration of new horizons. Thus, he can re- 
live historical events through the dramatization of some of the Landmark 
books (Enrichment Records) or the life of the composer, Franz Schubert, 
His Story and His Music (Vox). 

Will it inspire? It is not unusual to expect this type of story with 
music to expose the listener to moral, ethical, and spiritual values. Such 
worth-while concepts, without moralizing, can satisfy, in verbal interpreta- 
tions, some of the basic needs of children. This is apparent when they 
hear “The Juggler of Notre Dame” with the integrated recordings, Le 
Secret by Goulier (RCA-Victor), and Ave Maria by Schubert (instrumental 
—RCA Victor and choral rendition—London). 

Will it appeal aesthetically? Children need to improve and intensify 
their sense of beauty. Such a capacity can be nurtured only with a care- 
fully proportioned combination of good music and artistically spoken 
words. Listening to both, a child may unknowingly discover those factors 
which give a quality of beauty to the whole. Tell Leo Politi’s “Song of 
the Swallows” and bring in the beautiful instrumental and solo refrains 
of the old Spanish folk-song, La Golondrina (RCA-Victor). 

This is the recorded magic for story hours as we, children and story- 
teller, have explored it in Brooklyn. 


Young Canada’s Book Week 


From November 15th to 22nd, 1958, the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians and the Canada Library Association will be holding 
their tenth celebration of Young Canada’s Book Week, or La Semaine du 
Livre pour la Jeunesse Canadienne. The patroness for this year is Sen- 
ator Muriel Fergusson of Fredricton, N. B., one of Canada’s five women 
senators. Order forms for book lists, posters, and other materials may be 
obtained from: The Canadian Library Association, Attention: Mrs. Joyce 
Sawby, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Maurice Druon 


TISTOU OF THE 
GREEN THUMBS 


55 drawings by Jaqueline Duhtme. A famous 
French novelist tells a rare and beautiful 
story of a boy who has a mysterious gift. A 
book of timeless appeal for adults and chil- 
dren alike. Cloth. 
Ages 8 and up. $2.75 


Mary E. Little 


RICARDO AND 
THE PUPPETS 


2-color illus. by the author. Ricardo is a bold 
young mouse whose reading in the public li- 
brary involves him in a children’s puppet 
show. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 5-10. September. $2.50 


Francoise 
CHOUCHOU 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A charm- 
ing story where all the children come to the 
defense of Chouchou the donkey after he is 
sent to jail for making a bad mistake. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 4-7. September. $2.95 


G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 


ANDY’S WONDERFUL 


TELESCOPE 


Photographs by the author and others dra- 
matize the story of telescopes and the won- 
derful world Andy sees through his own. 
Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 8-13. October. $2.75 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT AND THE 


KITTENS 


Illus. by Paul Galdone. Space Cat, his wife 
and two space kittens land on an earth-type 
planet — and discover a miniature prehistoric 
world! Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 7-10. September. $2.50 


Robert A. Heinlein 


HAVE SPACE SUIT 
—WILL TRAVEL 


Kip’s space suit (won in a soap contest) takes 
him to the moon and beyond — and takes 
older boys and girls on a thought-provoking, 
authentic journey into space. Cloth. 

$2.95 


September. 


October. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Douglas Southall Freeman 


LEE OF VIRGINIA 
Illus. with photographs. The author gave to 
this book the same devotion he gave to his 
four-volume Pulitzer-Prize winning Robert 
E. Lee. For young adults. October. $4.50 


Marcia Brown 
FELICE 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A shim- 
mering, lovely picture-story of Venice — of 
a little boy and a homeless cat he adopts. 


Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 4-7. Late October. $2.95 


Adrien Stoutenburg 
& Laura Nelson Baker 


WILD TREASURE 
The story of David Douglas, who gave his 
name to the giant Douglas fir, and his search 
for wild treasure across the great Northwest. 
Cloth. Ages13andup. September. $2.95 


Mary Mapes Dodge 


HANS BRINKER OR THE 
SILVER SKATES 


Drawings by Peter Spier. A new edition, il- 
lustrated by an artist who grew up in Hans 
Brinker’s own village. Cloth. 

September. ~$3.50 


Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


2- and 4-color illus. by Lois Maloy. More 
color, new pictures, new facts in a revision of 
this well-known story of the early explorers. 
Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 7-11. November. $3.00 


Additions to the Scribner 
Illustrated Classics 


Johanna Spyri 


HEIDI 
Illus. by Jessie Willcox Smith in full 
color. Ages 8-12. August 15, $3.95 


Alice Dalgliesh, Editor 


THE ENCHANTED BOOK 
Stories from Many Lands 
Illustrated by Concetta Cacciola in 


full color. 
, Ages 6-10, September. $3.95 





MARGARET J. BANKs, 
Librarian, 


Community High School, 
West Evergreen Park, Illinois 
Meets 
East 


—in San Francisco 


In the exotic and cosmopolitan Golden Gate City, more than four thou- 
sand librarians from the 49 states and abroad gathered to attend the 77th 
annual conference of the American Library Association. A giant revolving 
globe in the extensive and busy exhibit area pointed up the conference 
theme of the international responsibilities of ALA, and such memorable 
events as the East-West dinner and Polynesian buffet supper provided an 
appropriate atmosphere for the week’s activities and meetings. 

Speaking at the first general session, Luther H. Evans, Director Gen- 
eral, UNESCO, solicited the help of librarians to support this organiza- 
tion in its attempts to promote a fuller exchange of cultural ideas and in- 
formation among nations. O. Meredith Wilson, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, reminded his audience at the second general session: 
“Libraries are the key to a wide dissemination of knowledge; the librarian 
is the keeper of a bridge whose job is not to prevent passage but to direct 
travel across the bridge of books into the world of ideas.” 

As key speaker for the third general session, Quincy Howe, noted news 
commentator, observed: “When it comes to forming and changing the 
minds of men, no motion picture, radio program, or telecast can wield 
such influence as a book.” In his inaugural address at the last general 
session, Emerson Greenaway, new ALA president, emphasized the impor- 
tance of books as the instrumentality for developing an understanding of 
peoples, their cultures, and their civilizations, and proposed ways of ad- 
vancing the world of books, suggesting among other things that ALA 
promote an International Book Year for 1959, culminating in an inter- 
national convention in Montreal in 1960. 

The implications of the conference theme for children’s librarians 
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were reflected in the CSD exhibit booth which featured in its display a 
new list of stories of other lands, A World of Children, compiled by a 
special CSD committee, and a new Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books. 

At the CSD program meeting, Mrs. Rollin Brown, recent past-presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, underscored 
understanding as she related her experiences in Japan and elsewhere and 
conveyed her own appreciation of the delightful and beautiful in othe) 
cultures. Pointing out our need of other nations not only as allies but also 
as neighbors and friends, she stressed our obligation to understand the 
other peoples of the world and to help them understand us as well. 

Jack Dalton, Director, ALA International Relations Office, followed 
her talk with his observations of the children’s libraries which he has 
visited in various parts of the world. His challenging conclusion was that, 
despite political crises and world conflict, people the world over share a 
long-range, deep, and abiding interest and faith in education and educa- 
tional tools, and that the ideal place to start in achieving mutual cultural 
understanding is in children’s libraries both here and abroad. 

Nor was the international theme completely missing from the New- 
bery-Caldecott dinner honoring Harold Keith, author of Rifles for Watie, 
and Robert McCloskey, author and illustrator of Time of Wonder. ‘The 
traditional reading of A. A. Milne’s ‘““The King’s Breakfast” by Mr. Fred- 
eric Melcher had heightened meaning as he explained its origin in the 
shared pleasure of an American and a Japanese family reading the be- 
loved favorite from a little English book spared during the bombing of 
Japan. 

In carrying out the conference theme, YASD joined with the Adult 
Services Division in sponsoring a luncheon at which Dr. Paul Sheats, 
director, University of California Extension, considered the role of adult 
education in international understanding. Stating that “education is the 
only practicable alternative to race suicide,”’ he discussed what librarians 
have learned about promoting citizen understanding of world affairs and 
the ways to improve citizen competency in this field. He urged the use of 
individual contacts and small face-to-face discussion groups that not only 
provide the private citizen with information but also constitute the 
machinery through which public opinion can and will influence policy- 
making. 

At another meeting jointly sponsored by YASD with the Audio-Visual 
Committee, ASD, AASL, and ACRL, Julien Bryan, Director of the Inter- 
national Film Foundation, demonstrated, with his new film on Russia, 
the use of films to promote international understanding and served as 
moderator for a panel of young adults from the World Affairs Group, 
Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, California. Young adult librarians 
were also privileged to view his perceptive and artistically produced film 
on Japan at a later meeting. 
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As speaker at the main program meeting of YASD, Cynthia Bowles, 
author of At Home in India, exemplified in a uniquely personal way how 
mutual understanding can be achieved. 


Librarians found her suggestions implemented in Mrs. Sarah Woy’s 
outline of the new YASD West Meets East reading project. She distrib- 
uted sample copies of the new handbook Richer by Asia, which is to be 
published in greatly amplified form as a librarian’s guide for young adult 
reading and program planning in this exciting project. And Miss Grace 
Slocum’s stimulating book talk on young adult books with Asian back- 
ground focused attention on some of the books strikingly displayed in the 
YASD booth as bridges to span the gulfs of ignorance and distrust which 
separate the peoples of the world. 


Truly, in San Francisco, at a time when news of crisis in the Mid-East 
filled the headlines, conference-goers felt the urgency for improved world 
understanding and a personal desire for greater knowledge and wisdom as 
they glimpsed the true significance of a meeting between West and East 
and prepared to meet their international responsibilities as librarians. 


Children’s Book Week Nov. 2-8 2-3 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 


SERVICE 
and 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS puck Ween 
IN ALL BINDINGS This gay poster created by 


Paul Rand is among the amus- 
Catalogs on Request ing and attention-getting ma- 
terials for promoting Children’s 
: Book Week's fortieth anniver- 
29 Worthington Street sary, November 2-8, available 
Springfield 3, Mass. from The Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, Inc., 50 West 53rd St., New 
York 19. 
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GENEVIEVE FOSTER’S HISTORICAL TIME CHART 


from “Birthdays of Freedom” 
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A / TTLEGROUND BI A : VILE 
Printed in tones of brown and yellow. Size 44 x 32 inches 
“Time is like a river made up of events, each one fitted to those which have 
gone before in a certain wonderful relationship.” Using this theme and _be- 
ginning with the early River Civilizations and continuing down to the birth of 
the United States, this chart is a distinct help in recognizing the course of 
civilization. It has stimulating and decorative values which are an asset to any 
library. 
NET PRICES: HTCI1-1M Heavy Manila sheet unmounted (postpaid) ............ $2.50 
HTCI-10 Plain wood rods top and bottom, clothbacked 6.50 
HTCI1-15 On spring roller in steel case, clothbacked . 12.50 
HTCI-CBP On panel, lacquered, passepartout edges 11.50 
HTCI1-CBF2a On panel, laquered, 114” blond wood frame .......... 19.75 
Beautiful Colored Pictures: Milo Winter Muragraphs, Bonhajo’s Life of Lincoln in 
Pictures, and many other historical and geographical pictures. Send for Catalog PC56L. 
i oe , . x. | aw 
ATLAS of American History (A48c) [ AR SS 
Editor: Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 
96 pages, 39 in color. Size 814 x 11”. 
Bound in Texoprint board covers. 
Postpaid, $3.25 


GLOBES of all kinds and sizes, for 
libraries and _ schools. Send for 
Globe and Map Catalog 58L. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Maps « Globes e 
Charts ¢ Atlases « Pictures 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


A48c History Atlas 
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OCcTO 


Florence Conference on 


Books for Young People 


VirGINIA HAvILAND, Chairman, Children’s Services Sub-Committee 
of the ALA International Relations Committee 


The International Board on Books for Young People held its fifth bien- 
nial conference in the famous Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, Italy, May 7-10. 
This international organization was established through the initiative of 
Mrs. Jella Lepman of the International Youth Library in Munich, where 
its secretariat is located. 

Chairman of the conference was the Board’s president, Dr. Hans 
Raben, publisher, of Stockholm. Incoming president was Professor Enzo 
Petrini, Centro Didattico Nationale, Florence, whose message on receiv- 
ing office included among several aims for the board: “To defend the 
unique educational and recreative function of books, the love of which 
(especially by children and adolescents) is essential in our so strongly 
technicized and soon to be automatized civilization . . . and to encourage 
a closer collaboration of all those who devote themselves to juvenile litera- 
ture in national and international organizations.” 

Some one hundred persons registered: publishers, librarians, edu- 
cators, authors, illustrators, and booksellers from more than twenty 
countries. Attending from the U.S.A. were Jack Dalton, Director of the 
ALA International Office; Mrs. Elizabeth Blake, on exchange library 
work in London from the Queens Borough Public Library, New York; 
Patricia Ewen, traveling in Europe; and Virginia Haviland, CSD’s official 
observer. Among authors attending were Astrid Lindgren, Edward Ardiz- 
zone, and Reiner Zimnik. 

Particularly enlightening were national reports from eighteen coun- 
tries about the publishing and distribution of children’s books during 
the past two years. Here we heard about numbers of books published 
yearly, prizes for children’s books, children’s book weeks, and other stimu- 
lation from publishers, librarians, and national governments to encourage 
writing and publishing for children. 

England published 1,900 books in 1957 (the U.S.A. 1,557); Germany, 
3,000; Sweden, 635, 50 per cent of them translations; Jugoslavia, 350, 
largely translations, from four houses publishing especially for children 
and thirty-two other publishers; Austria, 200, dargely translations; Fin- 
land, 65, original works and 40 translations; Italy, about 600, with few new 
books and many editions of the classics; Greece, a number close to Fin- 
land’s. Further stimulation and help are needed to increase the publica- 
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tion of fresh writing in countries with few children’s libraries and a small 
market for children’s books. We learned that the series movement in 
publishing is strong in England, too, with nearly fifty non-fiction series 
being published; and that there is a great demand there also for shorter, 
easier, and more exciting books. Good picture books are everywhere diff- 
cult, economically, to produce. 

The highlight and climax of the conference was the awarding of the 
Hans Christian Andersen Medal—the Board's biennial international chil- 
dren’s book award—at a greatly augmented final session. For her book 
Rasmus Pa Luffen (Rasmus and the Vagabond), not yet published in 
English, Astrid Lindgren of Stockholm received the medal and gave a 
most charming acceptance speech. In it she stated that she prefers to 
write for children “because only children can work miracles with books.” 

The minister president of Italy also presented certificates for fifteen 
honor winners and ten who were runners-up for the honors list. 

In the first group were Meindert DeJong for House of Sixty Fathers, 
Farley Mowat for Lost in the Barrens (a Canadian entry), Rumer Godden 
for The Fairy Doll (from England), and Edith Unnerstad for Farmors- 
resan (a translation from the Swedish being published this fall in the 
U.S.A. as Spettecake Farm). Among the runners-up were Edward Ardiz- 
zone for Tim All Alone (English entry) and Fred Gipson for Old Yelle: 
(from the U.S.A.). 

The award jury consisted of seven members from different countries. 
The number has been increased to eleven for the 1960 award, Virginia 


Haviland being named to represent the U.S.A. (an appointment approved 
by CSD Executive Board in meeting in San Francisco). 

The Children’s Services Sub-Committee of the ALA International 
Relations Committee is presently exploring new possibilities for the 
organization of a U.S.A. section of the Board to represent librarianship, 
publishing, and education. Thus far, we, like a few other countries, have 
had an “observer” relationship only. 


vane 


This amusing streamer and other materials are among the aids for 
Children’s Book Week, Nov. 2-8, available from The Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 50 West 53rd St., New York 19. 
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Awarded the Nils Holgersson medal by Swedish librarians 
for the best children’s book published in Sweden last year 


THE SPETTECAKE HOLIDAY 


By EDITH UNNERSTAD 


(author of PYSEN, LITTLE 0, and THE SAUCEPAN JOURNEY ) 


Pelle-Goran has changed from a very good little Swedish boy into 
a very naughty one, as a result of his mother’s long stay in a hospital. 
His father decides that he will be happier visiting his grandmother 
on her country farm. Here, nurtured by the wise love of his grand- 
mother and the companionship of the children whom he meets, and 
diverted from his own loneliness by the many ‘country adventures 
he experiences, Pelle’s equilibrium happily returns. A fresh and 
vigorous portrait of Swedish country life, full of good smells and 
sounds, and washed through with bright understanding. 
— VircINiA Kirkus 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 
Translated by Inger Boye 
Illustrated by Iben Clarite 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Poetry Festival: A Résumé 


Mivprep R. Puipps, Supervisor, Work with Children, 
Pasadena (Cal.) Public Library 


The speeches given at the Poetry Festival will be 
reported fully in a special section of a forthcoming 
issue of Top of the News. 


‘Three hundred members of the Children’s Services Division and their 
friends attended the Poetry Festival, July 10-12, at the beautiful Villa 
Motel in San Mateo, California. ‘The weather was sunny and warm, and 
living together as we did for two days, we had plenty of time to discuss 
poetry and to visit with friends as we sat around the pool or in the 
spacious lobbies. ‘There was time also for listening to recordings of poetry 
readings and for examining an exhibit of anthologies. An excellent list 
of books was compiled by a special committee of Bay area librarians for 
distribution at the meeting. 

The Poetry Jazz Recital after dinner the first night awakened the 
group to a new poetry form and was a source of discussion and argument 
lasting throughout the conference. Frances Clarke Sayers, in her excel- 
lent introduction of Lawrence Ferlinghetti and the Dickie Mills Trio, 
spoke with appreciation and understanding of poetry and jazz. She said, 
“San Francisco has a long history of service to the arts: music, poetry, 
painting, opera, the dance, and books and reading. Within recent years, 
it has won recognition as one of the producing centers of poetry, the 
dwelling place of poets who, among other things, have had marked suc- 
cess in revitalizing the ancient methods of the bards, the scops, the glee- 
men, troubadours, and minnesingers in bringing poetry into living con- 
tact with the people, by reading it to the accompaniment of native Ameri- 
can music—jazz. It has caught like wildfire, especially among that group 
of young people whom, in our jargon, we describe as ‘young adults’ or 
‘teen-agers’.”” 

We were privileged to have May Hill Arbuthnot, noted author and 
teacher, who always inspires her audiences, give the keynote speech. In 
addition to many practical ideas on how to read poetry, poems to choose, 
and the best anthologies of poetry to present, Mrs. Arbuthnot emphasized 
that poetry, like music, is an aural art, and should be read aloud or re- 
cited to be fully understood and appreciated by children. She pointed 
out that librarians are in an advantageous position to bring poetry and 
children together. 

The afternoon speakers provided contrast in their approach and ap- 
preciation of poetry. Annis Duff, editor and author, drew on childhood 
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memories of having poetry presented by her parents and teachers so that 
it became a joy that has lasted throughout her life, and has heightened 
her appreciation of every new experience. Lillian Morrison, compiler of 
Touch Blue, Yours Till Niagara Falls, etc., and assistant coordinator, 
Young Adult Services, New York Public Library, shared the program 
with Mrs. Duff. She brought the vigorous and fresh viewpoint of a youth- 
ful librarian’s interest in the new and experimental forms of poetry. She 
pointed out that both modern poetry and jazz appeal strongly to young 
people. 

The festival ended with Arna Bontemps, poet and librarian of Fisk 
University, speaking for the poet and his need for his audience: “People 
need songs and poets need people to sing them.” His reading of Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes, as if they were part of a conversation be- 
tween poet and readers, was a joy to hear. He proved that there was a 
close feeling between this poetry and jazz, and also the haunting music 
and rhythm of the old Negro spirituals. 

And so, with the beautiful voice of Arna Bontemps ringing in our 
ears, we left the Poetry Festival, eager to share with children, with each 
other, or in fact with anyone who would listen, the musical delights of 
poetry in all its forms. 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


America’s Own 
Mark Twain 


JEANETTE EATON 


Illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher 


“*An outstanding biographer offers a 
sensitive and well documented ac- 
count of one of America’s most gifted 
writers. . . . She captures the period 
in which he lived (and) deftly pre- 
sents him as a man of striking con- 
tradictions.”—Virginia Kirkus 


Ages 12 up. Cloth. $3.00 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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A FRIEND IS 
SOMEONE 
WHO LIKES YOU 
Written and illustrated by 
Joan Walsh Anglund. An 
enchanting introduction for 
children to the many happy 
surprises in the world 


around them. Ages 3-7 
$1.75 


ROLAND 


by Nelly Stéphane; illus- 
trated by André Frangois. 
An original and hilarious 
story of a small boy's magic 
day, with pictures by an in- 
ternationally famous artist. 
Ages 4-8 $3.25 


SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 


by Beatrice Schenk de Re- 
gniers; illustrated by Irene 
Haas. Laughter and the 
dreams ¢ f childhood caught 
in verse and pictures by the 
well-known creators of A 
Little House of Your Own. 
Ages 4-8 $2.25 


THE MAGIC 
FEATHER DUSTER 
by Will and Nicolas. A tale 
of magic and adventure in 
which unselfishness tri- 


umphs over greed. Vivid 
illustrations by the Calde- 
cott Award-winner. Ages 
4-8 $3.25 


THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT 
A PICTURE BOOK 
IN TWO LANGUAGES 
Illustrated by Antonio Fras- 
cont. A favorite rhyme — 
given in English and French 
— with striking woodcuts 
by the gifted artist of See 
and Say. Ages 5-9 $3.00 


THE SWINEHERD 


by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen; translated and illus- 
trated by Erik Blegvad. 
Lovely pictures reflecting 
the beauty of Denmark 
mark this new version of 
the classic tale. Ages 6-10 

$2.75 

BLESS THIS DAY 

Compiled by Elfrida Vi- 
pont; illustrated by Harold 
Jones. A rich selection of 
Christian prayers, with deli- 
cate drawings in a reverent 
mood. Ages 6 up $3.25 


KING CARLO 
OF CAPRI 
by Warren Miller; illus- 
trated by Edward Sorel. A 
delightful adaptation of a 
Perrault fairy tale with 
amusing and romantic pic- 
tures. Ages 6-10 $2.95 


Good books, 
Good friends— 


from 
HARCOURT, 
BRACE 


TINKER TAKES 
A WALK 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by 
Beth Krush. Beginning 
readers will enjoy this story 
of a friendly stray dog look- 
ing for a home. Ages 6-10 

$2.25 


BRINGING UP 
PUPPIES 


by Jane Whitbread Levin 
and Mary Morris Steiner. A 
practical family guide for 
all who want to breed a dog 
and raise the puppies. Many 
splendid photographs. Ages 
8-12 $2.95 


THE SHEPHERD’S 
NOSEGAY 
by Parker Fillmore; edited 
by Katherine Love; illus- 
trated by Enrico Arno. A 
new selection of Finnish 
and Czechoslovak folk tales 
from earlier, now unavail- 
able books, filled with ro- 
bust humor and adventure. 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 


TREASURE OF 

GREEN KNOWE 
by Lucy M. Boston; illus- 
trated by Peter Boston. A 
memorable book in which 
real life and fantasy mingle 
in an extraordinary way. 
Ages 9-12 $3.00 


JERUSHA’S GHOST 


Written and illustrated by 
Madye Lee Chastain. A 
lively story in which Jerusha 
learns not to be a “‘fraidy- 
cat,” while visiting on Long 
Island in 1851. Ages 9-12 

$2.95 


PAGES, PICTURES 
AND PRINT 
A BOOK IN THE MAKING 


Written and illustrated by 
Joanna Foster. A vivid ac- 
count of the many people 
and processes involved in 
creating and producing a 
book. Ages 10 up _~—_‘ $2.95 


LIFELINE 

THE STORY OF YOUR 

CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
Leo Schneider; illustrated by 
Jere Donovan. One of the 
most important human 
body functions is clearly 
and concisely described. 
Ages 10-14 $2.95 


THE COMMODORE’S 
CUP 


by Stephen W. Meader; il- 
lustrated by Don Sibley. 
The outstanding author of 
many best sellers has now 
written an exciting story of 
sail-boating along the New 
Jersey coast. Ages 12 up 
$2.95 


BRIGHT WAMPUM 


by Dorothy Lyons; frontis- 
piece by Wesley Dennis. 
Horses, rodeos, and a good 
mystery fill this fast-moving 
story of California in the 
early 1900's. Ages 12 up 

$3.00 


WIDER THAN 
THE SKY 
AVIATION AS A CAREER 
by Charles Michael Daugh- 
erty; illustrated with photo- 
graphs. A graphic account 
of aviation’s development 
including current space ex- 
ploration, with special em- 
phasis on career opportuni- 
ties. Ages 12 up $2.95 


—_—_—-- 
Illustration from A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You ms 
BRACE AND COMPANY 


HARCOURT, 
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Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of children’s librarians of 
Seattle, Washington: KATHARINE PORTER, SARAH DICKINSON, ANN 
WILLSON, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Bishop, Claire Hutchet. “Travel Books for Children.” The Common- 
weal. Vol. 68, No. 8 (May 23, 1958), p. 208-215. 
Aspects of writing or buying travel books for American children are followed by a 
selected list of children’s books under various headings. 


, 


Coward, Narviar C. “Books for Information and Fun.’ 
Children. Vol. 24, No. 24 (May, 1958), p. 435-438. 


Exceptional 


An annotated, bibliography of books for the mentally retarded child. 


” 


LaBounty, Maxine. “You'll Want to Meet National Education 
Association Journal. Vol. 47, No. 5 (May, 1958), p. 322-323. 
A list of books for summer reading that may be used by fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders during the whole year. 

“Pre-Chewed Classics.”” Time. Vol. 72, No. 1 (July 7, 1958), p. 55- 
Mortimer Smith, Editor of the Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education, com 
ments on the abridging of adult literary classics “to fit the minds of children.” 


Sheehan, Ethna. “Spring Pickings for Children.” America. Vol. 99, No. 9 


(May 31, 1958), p. 288-289. 
A round-up of recent books for children of picture book age to the teens, with 
longer than usual annotations, 


Spain, Frances Lander, “Books for Young People.” Saturday Review. Vol. 
XLI, No. 30 (July 26, 1958), p. 29-31. 
A commentary on television shows which, although based on fairy tales, limit 
creative experience. Reviews of children’s books are also included. 


PAMPHLET 


“Latin American Studies: A ‘Teacher’s Guide to Resource Materials.” 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, 20, New York. Free on request. 


Books, pamphlets, films, and film strips are listed, with publisher, price, and 
source indicated. 


which material may be used, “without 

further permission on non-profit educa- 
No Permission Required tional radio and television programs.” To 

obtain a copy, address J. B. Lippincott 
The School-Library Department of J. B. Company, School-Library Department, 
Lippincott Company has available for dis- | East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
tribution a Permissions List of books from — Pennsylvania. 
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CUB SCOUT DONNY 


By Anne Guy. Illus. by Rich- 
ard Crist. Donny’s adventures 
in Cub Scouts. Ages 7-10. $1.75 


HERMIT OF CRAB ISLAND 

By Clara Baldwin. Illus. by R. 
Campbell. Larry solves an is- 
land problem. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


HELLO, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Writ. and illus. by Janice Hol- 
land. The most important in- 
cidents in a famous career. 
Ages 4-9. $1.75 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF THE 
WORLD 

By Helen Doss. Illus. by A. L. 
Knapp. The value of individ- 
ual differences. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


DAN DOOLEY’S LUCKY STAR 

By Rose Friedman. Illus. by 
V. Earle. How Dan finds a 
new home for his dog. An 
Easy-To-READ Book. $1.75 


MAGIC WORD FOR ELIN 

By Alice A. Lide and Mar- 

garet A. Johansen. Illus. by 

Cheslie D'Andrea. Ages 8 up. 
$2.25 


STEVIE FINDS A WAY 

By R. Liebers and L. Rothen- 
berg. Illus. by R. Doremus. An 
EAsy-TO-READ Book. $1.75 


JOHN PAUL JONES OF THE 

U.S. NAVY 

By Ruth. Cromer Weir. Illus. 

by E. Shenton. An exciting 

‘Makers of America” book. 
Ages 8-12. $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd, Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 





“The most valuable contribution to children’s 
books in the half century of my experience.” 


Anne Carroll Moore on 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1945 


Now the New 


ILLUSTRATORS OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


1946-1956 


Compiled by Ruth Hill Viguers, 
Marcia Dalphin and Bertha Mahony Miller 


meets the demand for an extension of the first 
volume and provides a continuing source of ref- 
erence. In Part I, Lynd Ward, Marcia Brown and 
Fritz Eichenberg evaluate prevailing ideas and 
techniques. Part II provides biographies of 500 
significant illustrators active in the period. Part 
III completes the coverage with author-illustrator 
bibliographies, to make this an indispensable 
sourcebook for every children’s librarian. 

Illustrated. Edition limited. Size: 834” x 1054” 


Price on publication (November 1st) $20 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: 
ADVANCE PAID ORDERS $15 NET 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW 
JUNIOR BOOKS FROM 


in My Castle 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. Freeing herself 
from her mother’s apron strings wasn’t 
easy for Judith, but a summer job in 
Cape Cod where she met new friends 
helped her acquire the self-reliance she 
needed. Decorations by Genia 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


By ESMA RIDEOUT BOOTH. This story of 
an African girl brings the lives and 
problems of the young people of an 
emerging continent into a new perspec- 
tive. Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. 

Agesl4up. $3.00 


Gold at 
Hunter’s Point 


By ETHEL T. WOLVERTON. Karen en- 
counters the willful blindness of the 
townspeople, but fights on until they 
recognize the truth. Decorations by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 
4 


A Career 
for Carol 


By MAXINE and JOHN DRURY. Carol 
wants to study for opera so much 
she’ll even try lobstering to earn the 
means. Before she can succeed she 
must also chase a thief and choose be- 
tween two boys. Decorations by Foster 
Caddell, Ages 12-16. $3.00 


By GLADYS MALVERN. The true but fan- 
tastic adventures of a family of great 
musicians set in the musical capitals 
of the world. Decorations by Alan 
Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY. Young readers 
will delight in solving this exciting 
mystery — shoes fit one day, are too 
tight the next; food disappears at an 
alarming rate. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Young Doctor of 
New Amsterdam 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. A courageous 
young man overcomes great obstacles 
in early New Amsterdam to become a 
physician and lead a happy life with 
the girl he loves, Illustrated by Victor 
Dowling. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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IVI E L IVI O N T sapploeaary rod 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Short sentences, large easily read type, authentic illustrations, and 


factual accuracy are basic characteristics of Melmont books. All Mel- 


mont books are library-bound in washable book cloth. Appealing silk 


screen cover designs keynote the subjects. 


4 


NEW 
MELMONT 
TITLES 
FOR 

FALL 1958 


ABOUT RIVERS 

By Avsert Dickey, Photography by the author. 
Tells hows rivers originate and what happens as they 
flow toward the sea. Ages 8-11 $2.00 


THINGS THAT GROW 

By Joyce Smitu Eccveston, Illustrated by the author. 
For healthy growth, boys and girls, as well as plants 
and animals, need light, air, water, food and rest. 
Scientific information in its most elementary form. 
Ages 5-7 $2.00 


THE BIGGEST PIG 

By Wit Hayes, Illustrated by Robert Totten. 

“With loving care,” said Randy’s mother, “anyone 

or anything can become a blue ribbon winner.” 

Randy proves this counsel when his pet pig Blackie is 
judged champion boar at the State Fair. Excellent 
illustrations, Text kept to a minimum, Ages 6-8 $2.00 


FARM HELPERS 

By Eve.yn Payton, Illustrated by Peter Ornstein. 
Man with a bulldozer, combine crew, hay balers, 
veterinarian, and the county agent are among the 
thirteen types of farm helpers portrayed in short, 
easy-to-read sentences coupled with fine two-color 
illustrations. Ages 6-8 $2.00 


AT THE RAILROAD STATION 

By ALMA KEHOE ReEck & HELEN HALL Ficnter, IIllus- 
trated by Harry Garo. Activities in small towns and big 
city railroad stations are described. The baggage 

room, ticket windows, red caps, the newsstand, and 
Travelers Aid are among the topics included. 

Ages 7-9 $2.00 


TREES FOR TOMORROW 

By SoLveic PAULSON RussELL, Illustrated by Andrew 
Kerechuk. Tells how the nation’s forestry program 
operates to correct past destruction and provide for the 
future through tree farms, Simple text and illustra- 
tions make the subject interesting and within the 
comprehension of nine-year-olds, Ages 9-11 $2.00 
GROWING ORANGES ; 

By Dororuy Traver & Ant MiLcer, photographs by 
Art Miller. Paul helps his grandfather with the many 
interesting jobs involved in growing navel oranges. 
Excellent photographs and graphic text recreate 

an orange grove and its activities. Ages 7-9 $2.00 

All prices are net to schools and libraries. 

Write for catalog containing 67 previous titles. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


a division of Carl J. Leibel, Inc., La Puente, California 





children 


review 
children’s 


books 


in 


Junior Reviewers 


“ 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


“the magazine of children’s books 


In this unique bi-monthly magazine 
each book is read and reviewed once 
by a child of appropriate age and 
once by an adult staff reviewer. The 
so-hard-to-know true reactions of the 
children themselves are an invaluable 


aid to librarians and teachers. 


The best children’s films and records 
are also discussed in regular bi- 
monthly columns by experts in each 
field. 
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Best of all, each review, whether of a 


book, a film or a record, is an honest, 


frank appraisal and not merely a re- 
hash of the book-jacket blurb. 


Ist 1s 


Junior Reviewers is a magazine which 
no library or school can afford to be 


without. 
Write for a sample copy 


Junior Reviewers 


Box 36T 
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Our New 1958 Fall L 


Aspen, Colorado 








FOLLETT BOOKS 


for children 8-14 


in picture-in-buckram library bindings 


ONE LITTLE DRUM 

by Margaret Hodges illus. by Paul Galdone 
It all started with a little toy drum. Then Johnny 
worked hard to save for a trap drum. When he went 
to make the final payment, there was a snare drum in 


the window — and after that... . 
64 pp. 6Y, x 8 Ages 8-10 


ESCAPE FROM THE SHAWNEES 
by Herbert Witten 

illus. by Lorence Bjorkland 

How young Whit and his wounded 
hunter friend escape from the Indians 
and survive the wilderness winter 


make an enthralling frontier tale. 
192 pp. 6 x 8¥g Ages 10-14 $3.00 net 


SOUTH TOWN 

by Lorenz Graham 

cover by Ernie Crichlow 

David Williams hoped to be a doc- 

tor and a spokesman for his people. 

But before his dreams come true, a 

difficult decision had to be made. 

192 pp. 6x8%¥% Teenage & adult 
$3.45 net 


$2.40 net 


THE RUNAWAY 

by Grace Neff Brett 

illus. by Jules Gotlieb 

A foundling escapes from the harsh 
life of wreckers on the Carolina 
coast and makes a perilous journey 


north to find his own people. 
224 pp. 6 x 8% Ages 10-14 $3.15 net 


WHEN THE DIKES BROKE 

by Alta Halverson Seymour 

illus. by Al Schmidt 

This thrilling story of the great flood 
that swept Holland in 1953 shows 
the heroism of the Dutch in their 
endless battle with the sea. 

144 pp. 6 x 8Y Ages 10-14 $2.85 net 


CORONADO AND HIS CAPTAINS 


by Camilla Campbell 


illus. by Harve Stein 


In 1540, there set out from New Spain the greatest 
expedition of discovery ever undertaken in the New 
World. With high hopes of riches, Coronado and his 
men explored the vast Southwest for over two adven- 


turous years. 
6x 8% 


176 pp. Ages 9-14 $3.15 net 


Follett Publishing Company 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





7 Canada Today 
iq WORLD BOOK 
(ees 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BI 


Turn to the “C” volume in the 1958 World Articles are written for understanding 
Book Encyclopedia, and you’ll see Canada___the age and grade level studied. A sing! 
—as fresh and vivid, as colorful and modern alphabetical arrangement makes fact-find 
as our great northern neighbor itself. ing quick and easy. Scientifically-teste 
In addition to the three major articles— Visual aids—pictures, maps, charts, 
**Canada’’; ‘‘Canada, Government of”’’; diagrams— increase memorability and cor 
“Canada, History of”—hundreds of related tribute to clarity of explanation. 
articles provide a complete picture of the After you examine World Book, you W 
largest country in North America. see why this encyclopedia is used in mo 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly schools, libraries, and homes than any othef 
edited to meet modern educational needs. FREE! World Book Encyclopedia servi 
booklet for teachers, ‘Wit 
World Book, Science Is Mé 
od.”’ A practical guide tows 
directing your students 
knowledge of scientific subjéd 
and scientific methods. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corpo 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 





